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Introducing our new Nokia Big 12 digital phones- 

New you can show your school colors with our new Nokia Big 12 digital phones from Southwestern Belf Wireless- They r re sure to match whatever 
shirt Jersey, hat or face paint you happen to be wearing. 


friendly* neighborhood* global f ( 2 ) S0UthW6$t&ITt B@ll 


A ’t'irttiif of the it~ jjffliw J network 

www- s w bel lwlreless.com 



NOKIA Btg 12 faseplntci net avwlobte n ill sraas, ti&w 1* a r$$S«wl trademark of Nokia 

Cv^ciimj fpun > CwpdsgtiQn. Cdpyrigfrt OlSSft SouthttfrEtftfTl Bell WltelBSS, All itytti reserved 
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On this now-sacred soil, 

WE RAISE A NATION'S LASTING TRIBUTE. 


The 168 Days Campaign honors the 168 Americans who died in the bombing of 

the Alfred R Murrah building. It is also raising funds to complete the Oklahoma City 

National Memorial. To help build, call toll-free 1 -888-542-HOPE. 

And share a place in history. On American Soil.™ 

Please send check or money order lo P + 0. Box 323, Oklahoma City, OK 73I0L 
Contributions are tax-deductible. Visit www, 168 days.com 


On American Sou 
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© 1999 OKC National Memorial FcH 
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BARRYMORE SOFA' - 2D-7046-6KP as shown sale $1859 rey. $2040 starting fabric sale $1359 reg. $1549 

COFFEE TABU * 26-8200 sale $899 fug. $1049 
CORNER CABINET - 13-9521 safe $599 reg. $699 
BAKER'S RACK • 13-9520 sale $499 reg $599 

r tei - 'i trvc pBows aptonl 


Castleberry’s An Authorized Ethan Alien Retailer 

6006 S. Sheridan, Tulsa 918.496.3073 • Opening Soon! 222 S. Portland, Oklahoma City 

0939 tW; AlLE'I MARKETING CORPORATION SALE ENDS JANUARY 9. 2000. REACH US ON THE INTERNET A T ,r,7W.ethanalteR.C0fTl 
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The January-February 2000 issue has two 
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Oklahoma Today subscribers received the 
Plains Gallery cover. 
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When photographer Tom Luker 
(pictured herewith “Chief Red Eagle”) 
first met wrestler Danny Hodge at his 
home in Perry, he thought he'd offended 
the former Olympian by asking if he still 
got down on the mat, “Then he turned his 
back on me and started clearing the living 
room,” Inker says, “He proved his point 
for about fifteen minutes.” Luker, an 
Oklahoma Today contributing editor, shot 
the “Legends of the Falls” (page 32 ) cover 
story last fall. A sportsman himself, he 
spends much of his spare time with at-risk 
kids, and last year he took several on a 
seven-day camping trip to the Continental 
Divide in Colorado. 



As author and co-author of numerous 
articles about the Oklahoma frontier* 
John Lovett was familiar with the subject 
in “Plains Gallery” (page 24). But Andrew 
Forbes posed an extra challenge for the 
assistant curator at the Western History 
Collections at the University of Okla¬ 
homa. With very little published informa¬ 
tion about Forbes* Lovett was left to his 
investigative and deductive skills to 
present a snapshot of the pioneer 
photographer s life. Lovett is an Arkoma 
native and has been with the Western 
History Collections for sixteen years. 




When Mike Brake isn’t penning 
speeches or articles on behalf of 
Governor Keating (he’s been his chief 
writer since 1995), he might be found 
in the competition ring with his two 
cocker spaniel show dogs. Although he 
admits that his wife Leslie “is the 
driving force behind the dog showing,” 
Brake doesn’t shy away from the sport. 
In “Best in Show” (page 42), he takes 
us deep inside the dog show world 
both in Oklahoma and nationwide. 
Brake began his writing career with the 
Daily Oklahoman as a crime reporter 
in the 1970s and has since written for 
the Wall Street journal , the New York 
Times, and Newsweek, 
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call 271-5000 PhysidanFinder 


specially 


womeN 


Stec\ a I doctors , Special care, 


E R V I C E $ FOR WOMEN 


New life Center at 
Presbyterian Hospital - 

Our New Life Center 
includes 16 birthing suites 
designed to provide the 
mother, baby and family a 
safe and natural setting for 
each step of the birth 
process. It offers a com¬ 
plete set of childbirth class¬ 
es and includes everything 
From preparation for the 
new arrival to sibling classes 
after the baby's birth. 

NICU at Presbyterian 
Hospital - The Newborn 
Intensive Care Unit 
(NICU) is a I5~bed unit, 
staffed by neonatologists, 
capable of the highest level 
of medical care for 
infants. A broad spectrum 
of diagnostic studies can 


regis 

attend all mgh risk deliv¬ 
eries. 

Great Expectations 
Women’s Center at 
University Hospital - 

Warmth and caring are 
available in every room 
and clinical area. Great 
Expectations is also known 
for its reputation as a 
major referral center for 
high-risk pregnancies. 


Infertility Program at 
Presbyterian Hospital 

■ As many as 10-15 per¬ 
cent of couples face the 
problem of infertility. The 
Center is a state-of-the- 
art clinic and laboratory 
focusing on the latest treat¬ 
ment options for infertility 
and helping women with 
reproductive endocrine 
problems. 

Inpatient Rehabilitation 
at Presbyterian Hospital - 

Our Inpatient Reliabilitation 
Center is equipped with 21 
private rooms and therapy 
areas especially designed to 
help individuals recovering 
from surgery, accidents or 
serious illnesses. Each reha¬ 
bilitation treatment plan is 
designed specifically for 
each patient because all 
needs are not the same. 

« en’s Hospital of 

OmO - While we hope 
you never need the servic¬ 
es ol Children’s Hospital, 
it is definitely reassuring 
to know that specialized 
care for newborns and 
children of all ages is 
only a block away. 


__ _ f Oklahoma 

Institute for Breast 
Health - The Institute is 
unique because its 
patients are given a full 
examination during an 
appointment. Following 
the mammogram, a doc¬ 
tor immediately reads the 
images and explains the 
findings to the patient. If 
further evaluation is 
needed, whether it is 
additional imaging or a 
guided biopsy, these pro¬ 
cedures are completed 
during the same appoint¬ 
ment. 

Physician Finder - 

To find a doctor that uses 
Pi'esbyte ria n, Ch ild re ns o r 
UniversityHospitals, call the 
Physicianrlnder referral 
phone line at 27J~5QOQ. 


Asaiuomaayou 
want medcal service 
designed especially for 
you andjour lifestyle. 

At Presbyterian, 
Children’s and 
IfarDersrty 
we specialize fit the 

seruicesyou want and 
need. In association 
with tome of thefine0 
private physicians 
00faculty' from the 

University of 
Oklahoma t we offer 
compassionate care 
no matter what your 
age or needs. Ranging 
from high-risk 
prenatal care to 
specialized geriatric 
mental health, we 
specialize 

programs\ es/tfemffy 
for women. 



Presbyterian,Children’s ^University Hospitals 
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DENTAL CARE 

Fourteen Years Dental 
Implant Experience 

■ 

Ten Years Teaching: 
Crown, Bridge, and 
Restorative Dentistry 
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\\ Sciences 
Downtown vt Center 

Bricktown U E-40 
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Jeffrey T. 

McCormick DDS 

Charter Commons Office Park 
304 NW 13th St. 

Suite 100 
OKC, OK 73103 
405-232-0303 
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Experience La Dolce Vita 

Tubas premier? boutique hotel offer? luxury 
accommodations, meeting room?, personalized 
service, and amenities suitable for the most dis¬ 
cerning , 


W h & Main 9 Tulsa * 1.888.408.8282 
Member; Historic Hotels of America 


oJ^o/e/ 

Tulsa's Premier Boutique Hotel 

FciKurmg The Chalkboard Hcstmmnt, a dining bindrrutri- 
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Dogged 


I T'S TRUE. SOME PEOPLE DON’T UNDERSTAND THE JOYS OF OWNING A DOG, 
You might even be one of them. Such people shrink at the thought of dog hair 
on the back of a business suit, and they cringe at the idea of a dog sleeping at the 
foot of the bed. Bless their souls. 

I am a dog person, 1 come from a long, proud line of dog people, my maternal grand¬ 
mother having been a long-time cocker spaniel breeder and author of a newspaper col¬ 
umn about dogs for thirty-six years, My mother—known in her neighborhood as the 
puppy midwife—has placed the ashes of Tango, our most recently deceased golden re¬ 
triever, atop the china cabinet in the dining room. Several beloved canines rest in peace 
in the back yard under the pine tree: Maggie, the two Bucks, Ping (named for the duck on 
Yangtze River), and several representatives from the cat side of the equation. 

For my dad's birthday last month, m «m * 

my sister gave him a plaque saying, \| 1**® 

'This house owned and operated 
solely for the convenience of our dog.” 

She was not kidding. That “dog” 
would be two, in fact: Pie, the German 
short haired pointer who is expected to 
speak English any day now, and her 
"sister,” Abbey, my golden, now a per¬ 
manent visitor at Chez Parents (an 
apartment is no place for a retriever). 

I can't say I ever read any of Lewis 
Grizzards columns, but I remember 
the day after he died, when a solemn 
cartoon depicted him before the pearly 
gates where his beloved black lab, Cat¬ 
fish, sat waiting. That cartoon still gets Nine-year-old Abbey prefers tennis balls to 
to me. I am a dog person. rawhide, and back seats to back yards. 

These dogs contribute to an equilibrium in our lives unmatched by human companion¬ 
ship, They mark time with us, standing steadily by during the ups and downs. We know 
their lowering effect on high blood pressure and about the success of the Eden Alternative— 
nursing homes where overmedicated loneliness is chased away by a garden full of pets, dogs 
playing the most significant role. 

On page 42, Mike Brake has written a terrific story about the achievements of dog show 
professionals right here in our state. But there's more to Oklahoma's canine subculture. 
Countless organizations devote their energies to finding good homes for abandoned pets, 
groups like Yukon’s Pets and People Humane Society. Since 1992, the rescue volunteers 
have found good homes for more than 13,000 animals—242 last September alone 
(www.petsandpeople,com or 403/350-7387), Paws with a Cause, a personal favorite of 
our advertising account rep Gina Stanley, trains shelter dogs for people with disabilities. 
Though they may lack pure-bred genes, these dogs have no shortage of wagging tails. 

For some tail wagging of our own, Oklahoma Today won the Folio Editorial Excellence 
award for best regional magazine last October (other winners include Travel & Lei- 
swreand Cigar Aficionado), Congratulations to my brilliant team of editors and contribu¬ 
tors, and thank you for all the hard work. It's paying off. 




^mccune@oklahomatoday.corn 
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Nobody understands you quite as well as 
the people you’ve grown up with. 



For as long as you can remember, one company has been there, providing reliable phone service. So when you're 
thinking about wireless service, it just makes sense to stick with Southwestern Bell* After alb who else would 
you trust to give you the technology that allows you to use your phone wherever and whenever? Who else would 
offer the latest in wireless service, like the piggtal Edge, which gives you crystal-clear call quality? Who else 
would provide friendly, dedicated and responsive customer support? And of course, you know you can always 
count on us for flexible and competitive rate plans. So remember, when you're ready for wireless* you've 
already got the right connections, 

friendly . neighborhood, global L (2) South WGStGfTI BgII 


Call 720-0411 or visit www.swbellwireless^cofn. 





A Monk in Full 

I cannot put into words the delight that 
J feel when J open a new edition of Okla¬ 
homa Todayl My great-aunt Florence 
Frank of Oklahoma City found the perfect 
Christmas gift. It is especially nice, since we 
now live in Kansas* that we get a little bit 
of home seven times a year, 

l was surprised when I opened the No¬ 
vember-December issue to find another 
relative featu red in the splendid article, " A 
Monk's Life,” by Kathryn Ledbetter. 

Having grown up seeing some of Father 
Gerrer's sculptures on tables and paintings 
hanging on the walls at my grandmother’s 
house, 1 think that I had a distorted per¬ 
spective of how fantastic a person he really 
was. 1 had grown up all my life hearing sto¬ 
ries about him from my grandmother 
and her sisters, all nieces to Father Gerrer. 
According to these relatives, the magnifi¬ 
cent Pope Pius X portrait was his greatest 
accomplishment. It turns out that his 
greatest accomplishment is still being 
given to the people of Oklahoma through 
his lifetime of work at St, Gregory’s. 

I can't wait to see what is in January's 
issue; hope 1 can wait that long, (Did you 
ever think maybe, iust maybe, a monthly?) 

Thank you* Oklahoma Today and 
Aunt Florence. 

Phil Braniff 
Derby, Kansas 

1 believe my son’s (Phil Braniff) com¬ 
ments speak for all of us in my family. We 
are very delighted with the article, “A 
Monk's Life.” 

I am the great-nephew of Father Gre¬ 
gory Robert Gerrer, OJS.B., and I know 
St, Gregory’s very well. I spent quite a 
few hours visiting with Father Gerrer at 
his place of business—"the museum” 
that he is known for so well* as por¬ 
trayed in the article. 

1 thank you for your outstanding pub¬ 
lication, the splendid article, and last but 
not least, that my aunt, Florence Frank, 
has seen fit to send your Oklahoma To¬ 
day not only to me, but also to my chil¬ 
dren and my cousins and their families 
each year at Christmas. Our children are 


in Kansas, Minnesota, Ohio, and Louisi¬ 
ana, besides Oklahoma. 

We, the Gerrer, Maney, Holden, and 
Braniff families, have a colorful family his¬ 
tory here in Oklahoma, and I was so pleased 
to see an article about Father Gerrer. 

Thank you, Oklahoma Today. 

John P. Braniff Sr. 

Oklahoma City 

Thank you for your excellent “A Monk's 
Life” article on the art of Father Robert 
Gerrer Q.S.B. at St, Gregory's in Shawnee. 

In years past, 1 spent many happy days 
on retreats at St. Gregory's, and 1 always en¬ 
joyed Father Gerrer's art hanging in the ab¬ 
bey and in the quite excellent museum. 

Lyel! H, Carver 
Grover Beach, California 

Good Eats 

The response to the “Home for the 
Holidays” (November-December) article 
has been great. I have heard so many com¬ 
pliments from friends and cooking class 
participants. It has been a very positive ex¬ 
perience and an honor to be included in 
the story. 

I thought the cover was striking—defi¬ 
nitely eye-catching. The whole story was in ¬ 
teresting to read and had a nice warmth to 
it. And in the photographs we were all smil¬ 


ing—it must have been all that good food. 

Sara Eason Branscum 
Oklahoma City 

Memory Lane 

The Septembcr-Oetober issue of 
Oklahoma Today with the Across the 
Range story “Ding! Ding!” brought back 
memories of my childhood when 1 rode 
the streetcars and interurbans. How 1 
loved to ride them. 

I spent much of my life in Oklahoma, 
l graduated there, married there* and 
our son was born there. When Okla¬ 
homa Today arrives in my mail, it's time 
to stop and read it and go back and read 
some more. 

Keep up the good work. 

Margaret Blazer 
Glendale, Arizona 

Wright's Still Right 

The article on the Price Tower (“Bi¬ 
ography of a Building,” November-De¬ 
cember) by George Lang was so well 
done, and J.D. Merryweather's photos 
were outstanding. 

We appreciate the time and effort 
that went into this publication. 

Carol Wofford 
Executive Director, 
Price Tower Arts Center 
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Where? 

I was surprised that Oklahoma Today 
had moved Frank Lloyd Wright's master¬ 
piece, Fallingwater, from Bear Run, Penn¬ 
sylvania, to Bull Run, Pennsylvania, 1 
trust it withstood the trip without incur¬ 
ring any new cracks, 

Clark D* Chapman 
Bartlesville 

In researching the error you point out, we 
discovered a more dubious situation at hand. 
No , not only is Bull Run not the location of 
Fallingwater, it appears not to exist , accord¬ 
ing to both the trustees of Fallingwater—the 
Western Pennsylvania Conservancy , and the 
local post office in Mill Run. Bear Run, how¬ 
ever\ is also incorrect: Bear Run is the stream 
over which Fallingwater hangs. In fact, Mill 
Run is considered to be the official township 
associated with the rurally located 
Fallingwater , We regret the error , due to in¬ 
correct information provided to our fact- 
checking skiff. 


Corrections; In the November-December 
Market Place on pages 12 and 13, we mis¬ 
spelled the last name of Ryan Fossett (not 
Fawcett), He is the owner of Enid Floral, 


Oklahoma Today welcomes the views of 
readers. Letters are subject to editing and must 
Include name, address, and a daytime phone 
number. Send letters to: Oklahoma Today, Attn. 
Editor,, P.O, Sox 53384, Oklahoma City, OK 
73152 or fax to (405) 522-4588. Address 
electronic mail to letters@oklahomatoday.com. 
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By Jennifer Breedlove 





From needles to 
skeins, S.W.A.K. is a 
knitter's paradise. 


Back to Basics 

“Kids who can read this book an knit/" 
says thirty-o n e-year- ol d Keely St never, 
dispelling the myth that knitting is just 
for grandmothers. Kids Knitting, SI 7.95. 


Stately Knit 

No, Stuever won’t sell 
you this Oklahoma- 
inspired sweater—one 
of her own designs —but 
you can buy a kit with 
everything you 11 need to make the 
swea ter you rse I f {ex ee p t th e b u tto n s, 
but Sealed with a Kiss has those too), 
$120 per kit. 


Spinning a Yarn 

From inexpensive, 
ordinary yams to specialty 
imported yarns, S.W.A.K. 
offers something in 
everyone's price range. 
From back left; Scottish 
Shetland wool by Alice 
Starmore ($5.60 per 
skein), hand-dyed mohair 
by Coli net te Yarns 
($21,50), N ew Zealan d 
wool by Jo Sharp (56.50), 
hand-dyed Qiviuf 100 
percent musk ox hair by 
Moco Yarns (570), and 
nylon Techno-Hair by 
Gedifra from Italy ($8.95). 


Oh, Baby! 

11 Everyone loves this 
sweater!" says Stuever. 
This popular baby 
design is even softer than 
it looks, and it should 
only Lake a few weeks 
to make. Depending 
on size, $21 $40. 


v . 














Care Bears 

A quick and easy project, 
this kit contains a bear 
pattern* the wool and 
stuffing, and a birth 
certificate. If the finished 
bear is returned to the 
store and added to the 
highway patrol’s 
donation basket (for a 
program that gives 
stuffed animals to 
children during family 
crises), Stuever will give 
you back a free skein of 
wool Bear kit, $9*95. 


In a Haystack 

While any old pair of needles 
will get the job done, these 
wooden needles from Japan add 
a little style to the task. On the 
left, 14-inch birch needles by 
Brittney, $5.90; on the right, 

12-inch bamboo needles from 
Crystal Palace, $8.50. 





Looming Near 

Not everything at 
SAV.A.K. is exclusively 
for knitting. Various 
crafting tools like this 
loom are also available, 
Stuever says, and they’re 
fun for enthusiasts of 
any age. $39.95. 


Hair Wear 

Though it looks like the 
Muppet that got away, 
this sweater is made 
from Tech no-Hair, a 
popular new micro fiber 
from Italy. Feather-light 
and delicate to the 
touch* this material is 
surprisingly durable. 
$80. 



Head Gear 

just one of several hat patterns 
available at Sealed with a Kiss, 
Stuever says this multicolored hat 
is tres simple. $23.40. 



Keely Stuever 


Many people who walk into Guthrie s 
Sealed with a Kiss for the first time 
browse through the displays of specialty 
yarns, knitting needles, and patterns and 
then point to one of the display sweaters 
hanging throughout the store. When the 
browsers find out the sweaters are just 
pattern samples that are not for sale, they 
want to know how much it would cost to 
have co-owner Keely Stuever make one 
for them. 

“A lot of people don't understand that 
it s not about the sweaters," says Stuever, 
describing the intangible connection most 
knitters have with their projects. “The fun 
part is the knitting/' The sweater is just a 
nice byproduct. 

This thirty-one-year-old Lawton native 
is on a mission. Along with her business 
partner and mother Sherry, she wants 
people to understand the passion that 
drove her to leave a corporate job as an 
accountant and make a business out of 
what most people consider a hobby, 
“Knitting appeals to young, educated 
people because it requires mental 
activity," Stuever says. 

In just three years, her store has 
become central Oklahoma's one-stop 
shopping center for knitters. But more 
than just a needle and yarn gallery, 
S.W.A.K, is the means by which these two 
women hope to change the usual 
perceptions of knitting. Says Stuever, “It s 
not just a hobby for grandmothers.” 

—Jennifer Breedlove 

Sealed with a Kiss at 2022 West Noble Avenue 
in Guthrie is open IQgju to 5 p.m. Tuesday- 
Saturday and 10 a.m. to 8p.m. Thursday. The 
shop oho has a web site of www.swokknit.Lonu 
though most customers prefer to browse the 
web site and then buy in person at the shop. 
(405) 282-8649. 
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Watching Tulsa’s Billy Darnell 


T wenty-four-year-old billydarnell, 

p res ident and C EG o f Z oobee W at ch es, 
gives Oklahoma much of the credit for his 
success. Born and raised on a large plot of land i n 
Tulsa, the Holland Hall graduate raised horses and 
cared for a menagerie of cats and dogs, many of 
which he adopted from the local SPCA. u My mom 
raised my sisters and me on an acreage,” Darnell 
says. “So there were always animals around.” 

A nature lover too, he spent scads of time play¬ 
ing in the creeks and woods near his home. De¬ 
spite this affinity for animals and nature, Darnell 
knew at a young age that his calling wasn’t caring 
for animals—he wanted to be an entrepreneur. 

At nineteen, before he was even a freshman at 
Southern Methodist University in Dallas, Darnell 
started his own business designing watches, lie 
saved more than $1,500 in graduation money 
from family and friends and used it to have forty 
watch samples made in Tulsa, He then convinced 
Art Wolfe, one of the world's best-known wild¬ 
life photographers (whose work has been featured 
o n t h e co ve rs of Nt 1 1 to> ml Geograpii ic a nd L ife), to 
provide the photos for the watch faces. Mean¬ 
while, Darnel] managed to get the attention of a 


m a j i j r wa t ch ma n u fact u re r (wh o w ish es to re main 
a n o n ym ous) and con v i n ced th e co m pa nv to p ro - 
duce his whimsical timepieces. 

Since Darnell launched Zoobee two years ago, 
the Colorado-based company has caused quite a 
stir, both nationally and internationally* “A man 
in Japan recently bought a Zoobee watch for one 
of his kids and is very interested in selling Zoobees 
overseas," says Darnell. 

Darn ell ’s Zoobee web site includes a kind of 
Zoobee “curriculum” and education center—ani¬ 
mals of the month compete with puzzles and con- 
tesls fbr web browsers 1 a11ention, “I created the 
web site partially because I wanted to get away 
from being so sales driven all the time,” he says. 

One final indication that Darnell is as interested 
in the animals as he is in making money—he do¬ 
nates one percent from the sale of every watch to 
the Wildlife Conservation Society. 

-—Priscilla Monhkern 


More than 120 styles ofZoohee watches can be 
purchased online at www.zoohee.cotn or through mail 
order ($3(1 plastic; $50, nylon bond). Select department 
stores nationwide also carry Zoobees. (BOO) SI 5 - 1306. 


Once in a Wildlife Time 


Winter is a great time for pruning plants. I say this not because 
winter is the “correct" time to prune plants — I'm of the school that 
says plants can, for the most part, be pruned at any time of year — 
but because it is easier to see the inherent architecture of decidu¬ 
ous plants after the leaves have fallen. 

The number one rule in pruning is to respect the natural 
architecture of the plant. Too often landscape shrubs are 
contorted into geometric forms never seen in nature, and 
end up looking as if theyve been dropped from space. Also, 
steer dear of topping off crape myrtle shrubs, focusing your 
sheers three feet or so from the ground. Crape myrtle is such a 
beautiful plant not onty when in flower, but also when pruned to 


accentuate the upright stems and their mottled bark Ids a good idea 
to remove the flower clusters once they have bioomed if you desire 
a later flush of flowers, but do not cut stems larger than your finger. 
Recognizing and accentuating the natural architecture of 
landscape shrubs will lengthen their season of interest, for 
they have a beauty ail their own—even in winter. 

—Uou Anella 

For gardeners more interested in houseplants during the 
winter, the Omniplex in Oklahoma City is hosting a Clean 
Air Plants exhibit January 10 through February 2 L 
(405) 602-6664 . 
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For many, winter is a time to hibernate at home. A time I Ml 
to curl up on the couch with a good book or pop in a i | 
video and call it an evenings entertainment p ■ -p 

That's not the case for mustc-loving, feet-stompmg ^ ) 

fiddlers across the state. In fact, the twenty-ninth annual / ^ Ufo 

Oklahoma State Fiddlers Convention is sure to pull in 1 

some of the best musicians from all over the region. 

Event organizers expect a crowd of about two ■■ 

thousand fiddlers and non-fiddlers at the three-day music and 
dancing extravaganza* 'it’s just a big jam session/' says Jtm Garling, 
guitar and fiddle teacher at the Double Stop Fiddle Shop in Guthrie. 
L According to Webb Tipton, vice president of the Oklahoma State 
Fiddlers, "Wherever there's a nook, ihereli be some jamminV' 
B* —Jennifer Breedlove 


The Oklahoma State Fiddlers Convention will be held at 
the Wemrn Hilh Guest Ramil on State Highway 51 in 
Wagoner , (^05) 321 -8164 . For more information 
about the Oklahoma State Fiddlers and the 
convention* call Ginger King at 
(918) 789-3850. 


ALMANAC 

2O0(f 


Alt-Almanac 


G enerations of farmers and 

ranchers have used almanacs as a 
reference tool ever since Benjamin 
Franklin's alter ego emerged in Poor 
Richard's Almanac in 1732, Today, the 
popular Old Farmer's Almanac is still 
based in New England, but calculations 
must be adjusted for the distance 
between Oklahoma and the East Coast* 
making errors possible. 

^2255^51 Having made the 

- mistakes himself, Brett 
PEjS3W ; Elliott of Norman 

created a local version 
X|*gBgg9 of the well-known 
I almanac, the Okht- 
MMHMM homa Farmers & 
Rancher's Almanac ($2). 

His version combines “generations of 
folklore” with scientific tables specifically 
for use in the Sooner state. Adjustments 
are now made in minutes instead of 
hours because the calculations center on 
Oklahoma City instead of New England. 

—Melinda Long 


To order , call (405) 366 - 1944 or log on to 
www . membersMoUom/okalmanac. Elliott's e- 
mail address is akalmanactiPaoUom, 


DAVID G FITZGERALD 









Messages 

Postmarked with Love 

F or more than thirty 

years, Virnitia Simpson post’ 
marked perfumed love notes and 
sugary letters as postmaster of the 
Loveland Post Office in Tillman 
County. When Simpson retired in 
1998 at age fifty-eight, she wondered 
if her Cupid's work would continue. 

No one knows when the practice 
started, but clever suitors with amorous 
intentions began routing affectionate 
letters and notes through Loveland, 
population twelve. Lovers and friends 
would receive cards postmarked 
“Loveland.” After a few years, Simpson 

Loveland is located southwest of Lawton, 
just north of the Red River. 


Heartfelt 
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designed a heart-shaped stamp with the 
inscription, “Valentine Greetings from 
the Heart of the Big Pastured 

“It was busy work, but I enjoyed doing 
those valentines,” says Simpson, who was 
carrying on a tradition started by her de¬ 
ceased mother-in-law, Lydia Simpson, 
Lydia was the Loveland postmistress from 
1926 to 1968, The valentine mail, which 
usually contained a few marriage propos¬ 
als, would fill up four-feet-tall postal 
sacks. The sacks meant long hours of sort¬ 
ing and stamping by Simpson and her 
mother-in-law. 

U.S. postal workers don't always have 
a very positive image, but that wasn't the 
case in Loveland, where two dedicated 
women worked anonymously, stamping 
bright red hearts on five hundred to five 
thousand valentines each year in addition 
to handling their regular mail duties. 

The Loveland post office was actually 
a converted garage attached to Simpson's 



house. When it closed a year ago, the fam¬ 
ily had overseen the postal goings-on 
there tor more than seventy years. 

N.G. Slack, Simpson's friend and post¬ 
master of Grandfield, the next town over, 
carried the Loveland torch in 1999, The 
current postmaster of Grandfield, David 
Carpenter, plans to take over this year 


while Slack is on leave. “A lot of people 
have asked us about It,” says Carpenter. 
He says his office will continue stamping 
the Valentine's Day mail as long as the let¬ 
ters continue to come in. 

Virnitia Simpson is thrilled. “So many 
people have asked me about it,” she says. 

Lucie Williams from Altus, who has 
sent valentines to friends through 
Loveland for ten years, was moved by the 
news, *I have a lot of friends in their 
eighties, and no one remembers these 
little ladies,” Williams says. “They are just 
tickled to death to receive these valentines 
with red hearts on them,” 

—Omer S. Gillham 

For the Loveland postmark, put your 
stamped, addressed valentine inside an envelope 
marked Postmaster of Grandfield, Oklaho?na, 
Post Office > 73546-9998 l Make a notation on the 
exterior envelope requesting the Loveland 
postmark. (580) 479-3155. 


History | Power Generation | Recreation | Public Power | Environment | Economic Development 


Oklahoma's Premier Lakes 

l was the best of times. For thousands of lake 
enthusiasts* that's the only way to describe a day spent 
on a GRDA lake. From the majestic* mighty expanses 
of Grand Lake O' the Cherokees to the serene* scenic 
beauty of Lake Hudson, Oklahomans can enjoy over 
58,000 surface acres of water playgrounds. Drawing 
thousands of visitors annually, they have been a major 
boost to the Sooner State recreation industry for over 
half a century. And* like electricity production, the lakes 
continue to be very important components in the story 
of Oklahoma's GRDA 

GRDA 

www.grda.com 

Grand River Dim Authority ♦ Oklahoma** electric supplier. 
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and into the new year, < 
or bed and breakfast 


r in one of Edmond’s luxurious hotels 
you plan an evening of entertainment. 


-r—n. * 7 $*" 1 ~ Mar - 11 An awe-inspiring 
traveling exhibit on loan from the U.S. Holocaust Museum in Washing* 
ton DC, hosted by the Edmond Historical Society, (405) 340-0078 

ARENA CROSS NATIONAL Jan. 14 -16 At the Lazy E Arena, (405) 283-7433 


SYMPHONASAURUS Jan. 16 Central OK Concert Series—A humorous 
combination of music & storytelling, (405) 340-3500 


TAP DOGS Jan. 18 Tough, rocking theatrical entertainment that turns 
tap dancing upside down. Live from Broadway, (405) 974-3375 



CONVENTION 
AND VISITORS BUREAU 


8ULLNANZA Feb. 4 - 5 See the greatest bull riders in the world at the 
Lazy E, (405) 282-RIDE 

PHILADELPHIA CONCERT SERIES—Paul Malone Feb. 26 A dynamic 
colorature performing Brahms & Handel, (405) 340-7474 


E, 2nd Si., Suite 100 * Edmond, OK 7303i 
l/l IU . . (405J 341 -4344 * FAX: (405) 340-5512 

E-uiaiii cvvwhitc^' vjjftledmnndDLLiuii 
Website- ^^visiicilmundok.cqiii 



Nine Innings. A Million Possibilities. 


Standing the Test 
ofTime 

The Marrying Tree 
of Garfield County 

ALONG U.S. HIGHWAY 81 NORTH OF 
Hennessey stands a lightning-rav¬ 
aged, disease-eaten, storm-worn old cot¬ 
tonwood tree* It’s certainly not much to 
look at. I ts beautiful crown was taken out 
years ago by lightning and wind, and pass¬ 
ing motorists barely notice its few remain¬ 
ing branches as they speed by. But this 
ancient tree has a story much more ma¬ 
jestic than its frail, aging frame suggests. 

The tree stands a few feet north of the 
Kingfisher and Garfield County line, also 
the dividing line between the unassigned 
lands of central Oklahoma and the 
Cherokee Outlet during the land run of 
1889. At onetime, the tree provided set¬ 
tlers the only shade around. A few years 
later, the tree witnessed the greatest 
horserace in history during the land run 
of 1893 for the settlement of the Chero¬ 
kee Outlet. 

These days, most passer shy don't know 
how much history the tree has survived. 
But by locals, it is known simply as the 
Marrying Tree. Until 1974, when a couple 
got a marriage license in Oklahoma, they 
had to he married in the same county in 
which they obtained the license. 

But not every couple knew this. Several 
times couples got their licenses in Enid, 
located in Garfield County, and then had 
their weddings in Hennessey, which is in 
Kingfisher County. Often the minister 
wouldn't discover the mistake until the 
ceremony had actually begun. Generally 
the ceremony would still be held in the 
church or home as planned. Then the 
minister, bride and groom, witnesses, and 
anyone else who wished to attend would 
go three and one-half miles north of 
Hennessey to the Garfield County line 
and have a legal wedding under this cot¬ 
tonwood tree. Depending upon the 
weather and the t ime of year, some of the 
ceremonies were performed in a car, 
maybe even a buggy. 

In 1997, on their fortieth wedding an¬ 
niversary, Delano and Sylvia Copeland’s 
children and grandchildren decorated 
the tree with yellow ribbons and a sign 
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CHRISTOPHER SMITH 
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Under the Marrying Tree, untold numbers of couples have wed. 


proclaiming it the site of their marriage. 
The couple had made the common mis¬ 
take of planning their wedding in a dif¬ 
ferent county than the one their marriage 
license was from. 

The Copelands had their wedding cer¬ 
emony in the First Baptist Church of 
Hennessey on March 8, 1957. “We didn’t 
know we had to get the license in King¬ 
fisher County,” Sylvia says. “Delano and 
I, along with the minister and our wit¬ 


nesses, loaded up and went to the county 
line. There, under the branches of the 
Marrying Tree, we held another cer¬ 
emony of I Do's.” The couple keeps a 
piece of bark from the tree hanging in 
their home as a reminder of the unusual 
start they had together, 

—Lee Briix 

Lee Briix has been teaching US. history at 
Hennessey High School for thirty-two years , 


Like a 
HAWK 





company name. 

—Sheilah Bright 


Who is behind 
Oklahoma's newest 
publishing venture, 

HAWK Publishing? 

A clue-—the law is no stranger, but its 
mysterious ways have become this 
author's best friend. Puzzled? So were 
noted author and crossword aficionado 
William Bernhardt and his wife, Kirsten, 
when faced with the mystery of why so 
many beloved books are shelved by 
publishing houses after their initial 
releases. 

Although all of Bern ha rdf s twelve 
books are still in print, he often hits a 
roadblock during 
research or when 
trying to track down 
the works of his 
expanding circle of 
writer friends, "Once 
sales drop below a 
certain level, it 
becomes financially 
unfeasible for large 
publishers to keep the 
book in print,” says 
Bernhardt, who is published by Sal I anti ne, 

HAWK Publishing (hawkpub.com or 
877/429-5782) hopes to solve that 
problem by publishing both new works 
and resurrected ones. Its first reprinted 
books —Old Fears by John Wooley and 
Ron Wolfe, Remnonts of Glory by Teresa 
Miller, and The Code of fiuddyhood by 
Bernhardt himself—hit national 
bookstores, as wetl as Amazon.com, in 
November, Future releases include A 
Bus of tAy Own by Jim Lehrer and Will 
Rogers: The Cherokee Kid by David R, 
Milsten. 

Kirsten, who serves as editor in chief, 
is carefully tackling the stacks of 
manuscripts arriving 
weekly at HAWK 
Publishing, currently 
housed in practically 
every room of the 
Bernhardt home. Kids 
Harry and Alice are 
happy to share space 
and time. After all, 
they lay claim to the 
first two letters of the 
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Visit 


The Sooner The Better. 


' -y* 

v /S 


rfte nrjfjoirtj;// ^ ^ 

Sam Nabte wf _ 
Oklahoma Museum of 

Natural History ^ 


TVtj? Qt/ mandWfip band enfertarns a sellout crowd of over ?$,0QO Sooner fans. 

Known for Its progressive style and stature, the city of Norman boasts 
sights and sounds for everyone as the third largest city in Oklahoma. 
Founded in 1890, the University of Oklahoma is home to top-notch 
academic and collegiate sports programs Norman is also home to the 
nationally renowned Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of National History. 
Plus, Norman is rich in Oklahoma history and boasts homes and sites 
that have stood since the turn of the century. 

As a city with a variety of activities offered throughout the year, such 
as theatrical productions, music and year round festivals, we welcome 
you to Norman and hope you enjoy your stay. With ail the attractions 
to see in our city, the sooner you get here, the better. 

Click on 

or cal! 1 -888-310-4S23 
for the latest up to date 
information on the 
City of Norman . 



State Flag 


Show your slate pride with an official 
Qkluhnnia Hag flown m I tic state capi lol. 
This flag comes complete with a cer¬ 
tificate signed hy the Governor and the 
Secretary of State. 

Slate Flag (3‘ *5') S 50.00 

Price includes tax, shipping and handling. 
Use Lhc enclosed order form or call us 
with eittdil card order* at I -KOO-777-1703, 



J Mays, designer of the “new" Volkswagen 
Beetle and the upcoming Ford Thunderbird 


Car Talk 

Aviation pioneer whey post 

L isn't the only innovator to emerge 
from Maysville, Oklahoma. Count ] Mays 
among that elite club of hometown boys 
who Ve gone on to change the way we view 
lhc vehicles around us. 

Anointed by The New Yorker as 1 an in¬ 
ternational design star," l lie forty-five-year- 
old former OU student is responsible for 
the enormously popular, reincarnated 
Volkswagen Beetle. Now, as vice president 
of design for Ford Motor Company, he is 
about to roll out his interpretation of the 
ever -cl a ssic Thunderbi rd. S a ys 77 me, M ays 
is w leading a crusade to make the automo¬ 
bile matter a gain. n 

Anyone who has sat in the front seat of 
the updated Beetle knows the exact level of 
design genius that went into its making. 
From the chrome interior to the bud vase, 
the car is a driver’s dream. 

“We went to the city and checked it out 
when it first came in," says Jo Frances, 
Mays's proud mother, who drives a new 
Ford Explorer. “It's just a darling car." A car 
that Wiley Post—-the first to fly solo around 
the world—would surely be proud of. 

—Louisa McCune 
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Success by Chocolate 


I F THERE IS ONE THING MOST OF US 
can agree on, it is that chocolate is an es¬ 
sential part of life. With the annual world 
consumption of chocolate estimated at 
about 600,000 tons and rising, it's clear that 
a market for the cocoa bean is 
always on the horizon. Take 
Annie Alison's Chocolates in 
Yukort, for instance. 

Small* with only a painted 
window for recognition, Annie 
Alison’s is almost lost in its 
roadside strip shopping center. 

Yet inside this unpretentious 
little shop, some of the finest truffles 
around take form. From traditional dark 
chocolate and hazelnut to more exotic 
flavors like orange burst, German choco¬ 
late, snickerdoodle, and white chocolate 
a ma ret to, Annie Alison's offers more 
than a dozen different truffles designed 


to make your mouth water. 

l isa Linder, a native Oklahoman, and 
Annie Erichsen, a transplant from Iowa, 
are the forces behind Annie Alison's, 
inder oversees marketing and 
retail sales, Erichsen is in the 
kitchen, dipping about one 
h u nd red pou n ds of chpco I a te 
a week while developing new 
tantalizing flavors. 

—Terri Queen 

Annie Alison's Chocolates? 

706 South Ranchwood in Yukon , 
is open 11 ajtt to 6 pan. 
Tuesday-Friday and noon to 
4 pun. on Saturdays. (405) 354-9800 or 
(877) 354-9800 . Chocolates cost about SI 
per truffle or $12.89 per one-pound box 
(sixteen truffles). Expect a retail markup 
when purchased elsewhere. 



With dozens of Best Westerns throughout Oklahoma, 
you have to admit we give you plenty of rooms to roam. 

Wherever you travel in Oklahoma, you can be sure the landscape will welcome you with open plains, the Big Sky 
will be smiling down on you and there will be a Best Western conveniently located along the way. Which is good 
news, because no matter where you are in Oklahoma, you Ye never far from a good night's sleep. For more 
information, contact your travel professional, visit us on the web or just give us a call. 


Stay at thew Best Weftertti in Oklahoma. 




Elk City 
Enid 

Clenpool (Tulsa Area) 

Crave 

Guthrie 

Guymon 


McAlester 
Miami 
Muskogee 
Oklahoma City (7) 

Oklahoma City Area (Moore) 
Okmulgee 


Owasso (Tulsa Areal 

Ferry 

Poteau 

Roland 

Salllsaw 

Sand Springs (Tulsa Area) 


Shawnee 
Stillwarer 
Stroud 
Tulsa (3) 
Weatherford 


I 

o 

I 


1 . 800 . 338.8163 

www.bestwestern.com 




Across the street from ordinary' 
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OSU professor David 
Roberts has taken a new 
approach to his 
sculpture, abandoning 
metalwork for 
pointillistic chairs and 
tables. Looks can be 
deceiving: these chair 
and tables are “not 
functional,” he says. 


Alleys & Acrylic 

This OSU professor prefers his chairs in need of repair. 


L etting go of the wry cynicism 

that has typified his art for the last de¬ 
cade, sculptor David Roberts has redis¬ 
covered the joy of old-fashioned crafts¬ 
manship. Meticulously painted furniture 
now replaces etched and painted steel and 
aluminum ships. 

Like most artists, he considers his work 
his obsession, not his career. At fifty- 
three, the Kentucky-native is an associate 
professor and sculpture teacher at Okla¬ 
homa State University, where he has 
worked since 1973. 

Roberts finds the furni- z 

o 

ture for his artwork at local 2 
antique shops, in trash cans, 'i 
and in alley ways. He then 5 
disassembles it and repairs 
any broken pieces. Roberts 
believes that during the pro¬ 
cess of stripping, sanding, 

and refurbishing, the object is 
shorn of its previous life. It is 
only then ready for his 
painstakingly detailed de¬ 
signs of meandering vines and mul¬ 
ticolored dots. Even the areas covered 
by padding and the undersides of the fur¬ 
niture are meticulously painted. 

Originally, Roberts started with a single 
chair that now has become an entire hus- 
band-and-wife seating ensemble, includ¬ 
ing a wooden table (decorated with the 
artist’s own pipe ashtray and crystal 
ball), a lamp, and a rocking chair for 
his wife, Sharon. While Sharon’s 
rocker is more flamboyant than Roberts’s 
own chair, both were put through the 
same labor-intensive, old-fashioned 
preparation and decoration process. 

Stately elegance and idealized domes¬ 
ticity now characterize Roberts’s 
style—illustrating how the artist has 
mellowed with his new art form. “Ev- 
erything I've done since I was a student 
is self-portraiture, autobiographical,” 
Roberts says. 

The dots and vines in his work are in¬ 
dicative of his love of nature, he explains, 
surrounded by the remote, picturesque 


landscape of his Glencoe home. 

“In the furniture, I am referencing na¬ 
ture directly,” he says. “Vines are all 
around us out here. They wrap around 
trunks and branches in the same way they 
traverse the wooden furniture that was, 
after all, once part of a tree. Painting the 
meandering vines and endless dots is a 
slow process, but it is a mesmerizing, 
tranquil act.” 

Roberts’s latest project is a wooden 
couch from a secondhand store, fresh 
from two months of repairing and restor¬ 
ing. He upholstered the 
cushions with apple-green 
chintz fabric, echoing the 
color of the vines painted on 
the wooden surface. A re¬ 
stored starburst clock from 
the Sixties is ready for paint¬ 
ing and will likely become 
part of the couch ensemble. Perhaps, 
Roberts says, the clock is a reminder that 
whatever is worth doing is worth the time 
it takes to make it perfect. 

—Marcella Sirhandi 

Though several pieces of David Roberts's 
metal and abstract artworks are in the 
permanent collection at Omniplex , his furniture 
art currently can be seen only in his Stillwater 
studio upon appointment. 

(405) 744-5858. 
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Mitsuye Conover's creative approach to 
teaching history at Bartlesville High 
School earned her the honor of being 
named Oklahoma's Teacher of the Year 
in 1999. Here, the inspired mind of our 
state's top educator offers insight on ev¬ 
erything from childhood influences to 
some of the state's best barbecue. 

© Who or what inspires you? 

© Students who are eager to learn. 

©Who were your childhood 

heroes? © Ted Williams, the 
Boston Red Sox player who won the 
Triple Crown in 1947* 

©If you could change something 
about yourself, what would it 

be? © 1 would become more left- 
brained. 

©What is your favorite quote? 

©'Tar and away, the best prize life 
offers is the opportunity to work 
hard at work worth doing.” 

—Theodore Roosevelt. 

©Your favorite book? © The Good 
Earth by Pearl S. Buck. 

©When you’re not working, what 

are you doing? © Reading, 
scrapbooking, walking* 

©Where is your favorite place to 
eat in Oklahoma? © Barbecue 
places like Mac's in Skiatook, Bad 
Brad’s in Pawhuska, Cotton-Eyed 
Joe’s in Claremore, and Dink's Pit in 
Bartlesville. 

©What’s your perfect weekend? 

© Visiting antique stores. 

©Whose opinion do you most 

value? © My husband, Neal. 

©If you weren’t a teacher, what 
career would you like to 
pursue? © Antique dealer. 

©What do you remember most 
about your favorite teacher? 

© She treated me as an individual, 
she was caring, and she made me 
feel special. 


Bridging the Centuries 

gth Annual Budine&s Leader&hip Program 


As corporate, political and cultural transformations 
occur in this new century, knowledge is key to power. 
This conference provides a unique opportunity for indi¬ 
viduals and community leaders to understand and master 
the complex changes we face. 

Featuring theae nationally renowned apeafcera; 


Wilma Mankiller 

Former Principal Chief 
of the Cherokee Nation 
Keynote Speaker 




Gail Blank? 

Pres idem/CEO, 
Ufedesigns. 
Bestselling 
Author 



Gail G Graham 

Senior 

Vice President/ 
Marketing Director, 
PNC Bank Corp. 



Hannah Roljson 

Former Managing 
Director, The 
Williams Companies 
Foundation 



Meredith MacRae 

Emmy 

Award-Winning 
Television 
Personality 


Maureen Stepien 

Vice President, 
Cusi. Financial and 
Order Mgi. Services, 
Warner-Lambert 


March 8, 2000 8:00 a.m. - 3:30 p.m. 

Downtown Doubletree Hotel, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

$125 per person 

For information, call OSU Business Extension, (918) 592-4306 
or visit our website at www.0kstate.edu/0utreach/2000 


Presented fry 

Oklahoma State University, College of Business Administration 
The Oklahoma International Women’s Forum 



PVCP«* 


fitlinS 1 
ao 


Hours. Tue - Sat 10 a.m, to 5 p.m. 

Sunday 1 p.m, to 5 p.m, 
Closed Mondays, major holidays 
and first two weeks after Labor Day 


Jasmine Moran 
Children's 
Museum 

See seven new exhibits and 
outdoor play area. Bring the 
children you love to the Jasmine 
Moran Children's Museum for 
great hands-on fun. 


Jasmine Moran Children's Museum * Highway 9 in Seminole * (405) 382-09so 
























from Angus to antiques 

By Dana Garrett 


T raffic on the ch is holm trail probably 

wasn't as heavy as it is on U.S. Highway 81, its modern- 
day replacement. But don't be fooled by the fast-food joints 
and strip malls cutting through the seemingly endless miles of 
Angus ranches surrounding Duncan. Look deeper, and you’ll 
find a charming enclave of antique shops* tearooms, and spe¬ 
cialty stores, the whole town dotted with green parks and hom¬ 
ages to pioneer history. 

Duncan was established when William Duncan* a tailor at 
nearby Fort Sill, built a store supplying riders on the Chisholm 
T ra i I, the prim a ry ro u t e o n wh i c h cow boys d r o v e their ca tile 


from Texas to markets in Kansas in the late 1800s. By 1892, 
enough people had settled in the area that the Rock Island Rail¬ 
road built a station there, and the town was formally incorpo¬ 
rated on June 27 t>l that year. 

After the cowboys left, the oil men came in. Oil was discov¬ 
ered in the area in 1918, Six years later, Eric P. Halliburton es¬ 
tablished the New Method Oil Well Cementing Company, now 
Halliburton Energy Services, an international corporation. The 

This view of Main Street in downtown Duncan looks a little 
different today; the Penny Farthing Antique Mall sign now hangs 
rnsrde the building that now houses the Antique Mall of Duncan. 
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headquarters, located in Duncan for de¬ 
cades, have been moved to Houston, but the 
company is still Stephens County's largest 
employer, with fourth-generation workers 
on staff today. 

Halliburton's history is closely tied to 
Duncan's* When the company laid off 
around 2,500 workers in the early 1980s, the 
downtown area al most died. Most of the 
shops were boarded up, and no new busi¬ 
nesses came in* Today, Main Street looks 
and feels like it must have in the early 1900s, 
thanks to a near-total revitalization effort in 
the late 198Us. Two working soda fountains 
gush, and specialty shops sell pewter figu¬ 
rines, gospel music, and religious-themed 
items* Two stores deal exclusively in 
cheer leading paraphernalia, and a colorful 
array of hand-stitched jockey silks are avail¬ 
able at Victory Silks and Tack. Antique 
shops (enough to give Duncan the nick¬ 
name Antique Capital of Southwest Okla¬ 
homa) displaying gorgeous furniture and 
esoteric kniekknacks line the street. 

Just strolling down Main Street is a lesson 
in Duncan history* Cement steppingstones 
which distinguish the wide sidewalks are en¬ 
graved with events that shaped Duncan-—a 
eye 1 one destroyed nearly Half the town t n 


1898, the first automobile appeared in 1908, 
and notorious gangster Pretty Boy Floyd is said 
to have hidden out there in the 1930s* Some 
stones are memorials to family, friends, and 
Duncan High School classes of old. 

Today's Duncan High students—and most 
of the town's 22,000 residents—spend their 
fall Friday nights cheering on the Demons, one 
of the best 5 A high school football teams in the 
state. Years ago, you might have spotted actor/ 
director Ron Howard or recently deceased 
songwriter Hoyt Axton in the stands—both 
were from Duncan* Outdoor activities are ev- 
erywhere as Duncan boasts fourteen parks and 
four lakes. Centennial Park has a playground 
specially designed for disabled children, and 
Kiddidand Park, in the center of town, fea¬ 
tures an old-fashioned gilded carousel with 
beautifully detailed horses* 

Two museums offer glimpses into Duncan's 
past, the On the Chisholm Trail Museum (580/ 
252-6692) and the Stephens County Historical 
Museum (580/252-0717), The Chisholm Trail 
museum offers interactive exhibits including 
audio-visual clips of movies and television 
shows about the trail like Rawhide and John 
Wayne's Red River : 

Cultural activities for the whole family take 
place throughout the year including outdoor 
concerts with the Chisholm Trail Municipal 
Band and the annual Heritage Days Celebration 
in June. The Duncan Arts Guild puts on work¬ 
shops and exhibits by local artists year-round. 
In January and February the Duncan Little 
Theatre presents Pruning the Faintly Tree , a 
comedy by Oklahoma playwright Dan Gordon. 


The interior of the Cedar Street Grill, originally 
a 1930s grocery* 


WHERETO EAT 


ANTIQUE MARKETPLACE 
TEA ROOM 726 West Main Street. 

Open I I a.m,-2:30 p.m. Monday-Friday. 
Serves several lunch items. (580) 255-2499 


GOODEN'S STEAK HOUSE 

1520 West Elk Street. Open 11 a.m-9 p.m. 
Sunday-Thursday and until 10 p.m. Friday and 
Saturday. Offers steak served every imagin¬ 
able way. (580) 255-6181 


BOB S CATFISH 

Old Highway 81 and Refinery Road. 

Open 11 a.rrL-9 p.m. Monday-Thursday* and 
until 10 p.m. Friday and Saturday* Catfish is 
their specialty, but Bob’s also serves burgers, 
burritos, and chicken. (580) 439-5639 


CEDAR STREET GRILL 

1001 West Cedar Street, Open 10:44 a.m.- 
6:44 p.m. (really) Monday-Saturday. A local 
hangout serving ribs, barbecue, and pizza. 
(580) 252-6540 


EL PLACIO 

1209 Bois D’Arc. Open I I a,m.-9 p.m, daily. 
Authentic Mexican cuisine. (580) 252-1314 



On the Ch/sho/mTrafJ by Paul Moore was 
dedicated April 25, 1998. 


WHERETO STAY 

LINDLEY HOUSE B&B 

1211 North Tenth Street 
(580) 255-6700 

This English country-style estate has 
three cottages—each supplied daily 
with fresh flowers and chocolates. 

The Rose and Trails End Cottages run 
$ 110/night and the Honeymoon 
Cottage is $l50/nsght, Closed for 
renovation until May 2000. 

CHISHOLM SUITES HOTEL 

1204 North U.S. Highway 81 
(580) 255-0551 

Newly-built hotel with complimentary 
breakfast, pool, and fitness center. All 
suites have kitchens and fax/modem 
data ports. Rooms range from $60- 
$ 108/night. 

HOLIDAY INN 

1015 North U.S. Highway 81 
(580) 252-1500 

Newly renovated with pool and 
Hero's Bar and Grill restaurant. Rates 
run from $59-$70/night. 

DAYS INN 

2535 North U.S* Highway 81 
(580) 252-0810 

Sixty-six rooms ranging In price from 
$30-$52/night. Outdoor pool is 
adjacent, 

DUNCAN INN 

3402 N. Highway 81 
(580) 252-5210 

Ninety rooms and outdoor pool. 
Rooms run from $28 for a single to 
$32 for a double per night. 
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Plains Gall 


The photography work of Andrew Alexander Forbes in the Western Histor 
a research cornerstone in Oklahoma’s settler history. 


By John Lovett 




During the Oklahoma Land Run of 1889, a settler-entrepreneur set up this open-air coffee 
stand and sold a cup for ten cents. Not only were these settlers enjoying their coffee, they 
were also posing for a photograph. Much like children in developing countries today, it was 
considered prestigious during this period to be in a photograph, regardless of whether the 
participants ever saw the finished print. When a photographer set up his or her equipment, 
he could count on the cooperation of large numbers of people to pose for an image. 

Forbes easily could have traded his services for coffee and food. 




* 


ERY 

Collections remains 






ndrew Alexander Forbes was born in Ottawa, Wis¬ 
consin, in 1862 , That much we do know. We don’t 
know, however, where or when the photographer 
learned his trade. But the images which remain from his vast body 
of work indicate that he was certainly a skilled craftsman. Leav¬ 
ing behind a visual legacy of cowboys in western Oklahoma and 
the Texas Panhandle, Forbes will always be considered hv re¬ 
searchers the first and perhaps premier document a nan of settler 
life on the early plains. 

Like most traveling photographers who came into Oklahoma 
Territory following the land runs, Forbes’s photography studio 
was self-contained in his wagon. This mobility enabled him to 
literally track down his potential market. Everything he needed— 





Above, this image is one of remarkable 
clarity and detail When a contact print is 
made from the original glass-plate negative, 
it appears that the image could have been 
taken recently rather than a hundred years 
ago. The composition also contributes to its 
superb quality. From the Hispanic cook 
working at the tailgate of the chuck wagon 
to the cowboy holding up a piece of food 
for his friends' amusement. Ft is a scene 
referred to continually by researchers. 


Above right at some point during his stay in 
Oklahoma Territory, Forbes made this image 
of a cotton yard with the bales ready for 
shipment. Both the location of the town and 
the purpose of the large building- probably 
a courthouse or hotel—are unknown, but 
most likely this cotton yard is near a railroad. 
The photograph is common for this period; 
officials would hire photographers to record 
scenes such as this for use in town brochures 
designed to attract settlers and businesses. 
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Left Forbes marked this negative with the 
brand JJ before he made prints. As with most 
traveling photographers, he hoped to make 
maximum profit from a single glass-plate 
negative. A group scene of cowboys such as 
this could be very profitable for him, 
especially if each of the men bought one or 
two prints. The cowboys are around a chuck 
wagon with their bedrolls nearby: the 
clothes of each are the same—a wide brim 
hat and long sleeve shirt with a vest, The 
brand the cowboys rode for originated in 
1880 by the Frame Cattle Company of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, and ran in Otdham and 
Hartley counties in the Texas Panhandle, 
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Right, when Forbes made this horse herd 
image with the two cowboys and the young 
boy. he could never have known he was 
creating a historical document that would be 
used by hundreds of researchers. This 
photograph is unique to the collection 
because it is of a horse herd or remuda. 
Cowboys and cattle make up the majonty of 
the range cattle images in the holdings of the 
Western History Collections. Of course the 
cowboys are photographed with their 
individual horses, but a scene such as this 
one is unusual. It is unfortunate that Forbes 
did not indicate the location; however, he 
did scratch the brand into the emulsion of 
the glass-plate negative. 
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Bottom left, Forbes photographed this 
scene of two young women at the bound¬ 
ary marker for northeastern New Mexico 
and Colorado at what would later become 
the Oklahoma Panhandle. As is the case 
with all of the Forbes photographs, the two 
women are not identified. Also a mystery is 
the choice of location—whether Forbes or 
the women made the selection. At the right 
of the image, the women have placed their 
sunbonnets on the ground. It is also likely 
the women rode to the location, because 
the horse in the background bears a two- 
horn sidesaddle, used by women riders of 
the period. 


Below, Forbes probably found this family 
soon after they had established their sod 
house homestead following either the run of 
1889 or 1893. The women of the family put 
on their best clothes for the portrait and 
stood in front of their sod house with the 
dogs, cats, and rain barrels all part of the 
image. This photograph would become an 
important family heirloom, passed down 
through many generations. For his work this 
day. Forbes may have received cash pay¬ 
ment, but often his remuneration was simply 
a meal with the family. 




from his camera and glass-plate negatives to chemicals, paper, 
and card stock—was conveniently stashed in the wagon. 

The main focus of Forbes's work in the region is on cowboy 
scenes, though other images include settlers, Oklahoma City soon 
after its establishment, Sac and Fox Indians, and railroad con¬ 
struction in Oklahoma Territory. After his approximately eight- 
year stay in the region, he moved West and settled in Bishop, 
California, where he had a studio for several years. 

Andrew Alexander Forbes died on March 21, 1921. In the late 
1960s, his widow and son donated ninety-seven glass-plate nega¬ 
tives and thirty of his original prints to the Western History Col¬ 
lections of the University of Oklahoma. As Oklahoma enters a new 
era, Forbes’s sobering and sweeping images from centuries past will 
surely remind all who see his work just how far we have come. 
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B ack in 1994, when i was putting the finishing 

touches on Oklahoma II ,1 discovered that I lacked any snow 
scenes in each of the landscapes I was working with, 1 made all 
kinds of excuses to my publisher: “This is not Colorado," or “It's 
been a very dry, warm winter,” or “Oklahomans would be 
shocked to see snow in a book about their state/" My publisher 
would buy none of my excuses—-there had to be a snow scene in 
the book. I called Gary England at Oklahoma City s KWTV, the 
weather man who had assisted me in the past with predicting 
various days of sun, rain, and storms. He said he would help if 
he could, but it was already late February; soon enough it would 
be spring. But on March 8, I received an urgent call from En¬ 
gland telling me to leave as soon as possible for Blaine County, 
that this might be my Kodak moment. 

Instant Snow 

THE STORY BEHIND THE PICTURE • BY DAVID FITZGERALD 


Pulling out the map, I set a course straight for Watonga and 
Roman Nose Resort Park. By the time I reached the lodge, Blaine 
County was in the midst of a full-blown blizzard, and by ten 
o clock that evening the snow measured eighteen inches. Truck 
drivers, whose rigs had been stranded on the highway, were 
brought in by large four-wheel drives. The vantage from my sec¬ 
ond-story room extended just five feet from the balcony. 

At dawn 5 break the next morning, the Jeep and I cut deep trails 
in the fresh snow while seeking that perfect spot. Carrying a tri¬ 
pod, film, two Hasselblad cameras, and probably five lenses, I 
trudged through thigh-high snow a quarter of a mile to the Spring 
of Everlasting Waters. At the very moment 1 arrived, the clouds 
overhead parted, and a warm sun emerged. And just as 1 finished 
photographing this wonderland great pieces of it began to release 
from the branches and fall—this beautiful moment was disinte¬ 
grating right before my eyes. 

It was now ten in the morning, and there was hardly a sign that 
just twelve hours earlier 1 could not even drive, much less see 
Roman Nose Resort Park, By five o'clock that afternoon, it was 
short sleeves and T-shirt weather. A typical Oklahoma spring snow 
storm, if I’ve ever seen one. KG 

David Fitzgerald has been a contributing editor at Oklahoma Today for 
twenty-nine years. 


The Spring of Everlasting Waters feeds into the lakes of 
Roman Nose Resort Park near Watonga. 
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Legends of the Falls 

Wrestling—it started out as the real thing, but that didn't 
always draw paying customers. So at least a century ago, 
pro wrestling became part athletic exhibition, part theater 
of the absurd. Then for decades, wrestlers and promoters 

maintained that their contests were strictly legit. That all changed in 1984 when the World 
Wrestling Federation (WWF) labeled its product “sports entertainment." Nowadays live 
wrestling shows are likely to include more standup comedy than step-over toeholds. 

Wrestling used to fill a few odd hours of TV on weekends. Punch the remote now, and 
you'll find three different companies airing more than a dozen weekly hours of prime-time 
wrestling. “Business is better than it's ever been,” says announcer Jim Ross. In one recent 
week, seven of the top ten hours of cable TV programming were wrestling shows staged by 
the WWF or its chief rival, World Championship Wrestling (WCW). 

Lucrative spinoffs include magazines, CDs of wrestlers’ entrance music tone of which 
recently went platinum), countless action figures, T-shirts, and other merchandise bearing 
the likenesses of performers. Beyond all of the ephemera, however, is the most impressive 
sign of wrestling’s entrance into the mainstream American consciousness: on October 19 
last year, the WWF took to the trading floor and went public with ten million shares of com¬ 
mon stock on the NASDAQ exchange. 

From old-time world champ Dick Hutton to current WWF star and former basketball 
player Paul 'The Big Show” Wight, Oklahoma talent has played a big part in wrestling his¬ 
tory. We present here only a few of the many Sooner legends of the falls. 


In just two years, thirty-three-year-old Bill Goldberg has become the favorite performance 
wrestler in the World Championship Wrestling circle. Featured on the covers of both Entertain¬ 
ment Weekly and TV Guide, the former NFL Atlanta Falcons and Los Angeles Rams player is the 
son of a Tulsa doctor. 


By Gordon Grice 
Photography by Tom Luker 


No Gimmick 

I N A PRESSROOM HIDDEN DEEP IN OKLAHOMA CITY’S 
Myriad Convention Center, I have come to talk to the most 
imposing physical specimen IVe ever shaken hands with. He's 
six foot four and 285 pounds, his shaved head lending author¬ 
ity to the scowl on his brow. When he takes off his warm-up 
shirt for photos, he reveals biceps the size of cantaloupes* A 
wrestling show is getting under way in the arena, and even 
though he's not scheduled to make an appearance for at least 
a couple of hours, we can already hear fans chanting his name 
over and over again: Goldberg. 

But Bill Goldberg is not here to talk wrestling. He's come to 
talk roosters. The Myriad is the latest stop in his quest to make 
the world a better place for animals. Goldberg and his girlfriend 
have twenty-four animals living at their house—everything from 
dogs to miniature horses. (“Pve been gone for three days, so God 
knows how many IVe got now,” he savs v ) As a celebrity spokes¬ 
man for the H umane Society of America, Goldberg has testified 
twice at congressional hearings on the matter of animal fighting 
and succeeded in getting many of the wrestlers at his company 
to adopt abandoned cats and dogs. Last October, he used his 
wrestling dates in Oklahoma to speak out against cock fighting. 

Goldberg grew up in Tulsa, the son of a prominent gynecolo¬ 
gist. He played football for Tulsa Edison and spent weekends fly¬ 
ing aerobatic planes with his two brothers* In college he studied 
the martial arts* Eventually he went on to a career in the NFL, 
but his football days ended when an abdominal muscle was torn 
so badly it detached from his pelvis, Thats when he tried his 
hand, and the rest of his impressive physique, at wrestling, a de¬ 
cision reflecting “my desire not to wear a suit and tie*” 

In the gimmick-ridden world of pro wrestling, Goldberg's 
gimmick is that he has no gimmick. He arrives at the ring dressed 
in plain black boots and black trunks. His moves, most notably 
the “jackhammer*" showcase his explosive power* “Though it is 
entertainment," he says, “it's not void of competition." 

Goldberg joined the WCW in 1997, and his no-nonsense, 
tough-guy image caught on immediately. Soon the writers at 
World Championship Wrestling had him racking up a winning 
streak in the hundreds* Some seven months after his first offi¬ 
cial wrestling match, he took the WCW heavyweight title from 
Hulk Hogan on the nationally televised cable show Monday Ni¬ 
tre —the fastest trip to the top in the history of the business and 
the first title reign for a Jewish wrestler. 

Goldberg remains the most popular wrestler in the WCW, 
one of the good guys in the often ribald world of pro wrestling* 
A regular guest on The Tonight Show with lay Lena, he has made 
guest appearances on E,R. and recently starred with Jean 
Claude Van Damme in the feature film Universal Soldier, He 
has been featured on the covers of Entertainment Weekly and 
TV Guide, to name just a few, and his likeness has been digi¬ 
tally simulated on at least four PlayStation and Nintendo video 

Rocto Valentino of Tulsa plays the Oklahoma Pro Wrestling bad guy 
in the ring, but he has built a strong following nonetheless. To the 
right is female wrestler Heather Savage—she's Rocco's valet and also 
part of the VIP clique, Valentino's Important People. 
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games. As far as contemporary popular culture goes, Goldberg 
is at the top of the heap. 

After the press conference, he dressed for battle. Drawing the 
biggest crowd response of the night, he dispatched a cowardly 
giant called Sid Vicious, who was aided by “Dog-faced Grem¬ 
lin” Rick Steiner* The match sounds silly, and it was, but it was 
easy to see why Goldberg is a star. For a few minutes, as he 
bounced around the ring and growled for the crowd, he made 
this improbable spectacle seem undeniably real. 



Behind the Mike 

H E’S the voice of the highest-rated weekly show 

on cable TV. Last year, an action figure in his image was 
available at stores across the country. His trademark black 
cowboy hats bring upwards of $500 at charity auctions, and he 
ad-libbed his own dialogue in Milos Forman's latest film about 
comedian Andy Kaufman, Man On the Moon, He still reads the 
Westville, Oklahoma, Reporter to catch up on the news from 
back home. 


Jim Ross is the play-by-play announcer for the World Wres¬ 
tling Federation (WWF). He calls the matches on Raw Is War , 
the company's Monday night flagship show, and hosts a dozen 
annual pay-per-view specials. Behind the scenes, he's a vice 
president of the company. Among other duties, he supervises 
the WWF's talent roster. 

“Business is better than it's ever been,” says Ross of the com¬ 
pany that went public last October. In one recent week, seven of 
the top ten hours of cable TV programming were wrestling shows 



0 
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staged by the WWF or its chief rival, WCW. Raw Is War held the 
top two spots, a ranking that translated into seven million view¬ 
ers* In August 1999, the company launched Smackdown, already 
a ratings winner, on the UPN network* The WWFs TV shows are 
broadcast in nine languages in 110 countries, and its live events 
regularly draw sell-out crowds across the United States. 

“We’re talking about entertainment,” Ross says* He’s care¬ 
ful to point out that professional wrestling events are staged 
shows, not legitimate athletic contests* He describes the WWF 
as “an action-adventure soap opera” with elements of mystery, 
drama, humor, and satire* But he objects to the word “fake*” 
He says professional wrestlers must have athletic ability and 
stay in great condition. “Wrestlers are mentally tough— 
tougher than other athletes,” he adds. “They're not pampered, 
and there’s no off-season in wrestling.” WWF wrestlers must 
maintain a training regimen while adhering to a travel sched¬ 
ule Ross describes as “rigorous”—they often perform fifteen 
to eighteen days a month, with each show in a different city. 
Their travels sometimes take them to places as far-flung as Ja¬ 
pan, South Africa, England, and the Middle East. “It will burn 
you up,” says Ross* 

Ross's love of wrestling started in childhood. He grew up in 
Westvilie, where his father was a county foreman for the high¬ 
way department. The Ross family lived in a four-room block¬ 
house that had formerly served as a milk barn. The house lacked 
indoor plumbing until the young Ross was in fourth grade. 
Radio was a big part of the household. Ross listened to sports 
announcers like Jack Burke and Harry Carey, who brought 
baseball games to vivid life. “You could see the dirt on the play¬ 
ers’ uniforms,” Ross recalls. “I’ve always loved that theater of 
the mind.” 

In the 1960s, Ross watched the local wrestling promotion on 
Tulsa’s KOTV. “Saturday was a big TV night in those days,” 
Ross says* “It was Guns moke. Perry Mason , the news, and then 
wrestling.” Ross became a fan of Danny Hodge, the former 
Olympian who played the all-American hero, routinely dis¬ 
patching foes depicted as cheating foreigners. 

In his teenage years, Ross didn’t limit himself to the local 
wrestling show. Sometimes he would drive into Tahlequah to 
watch a cable wrestling program hosted by Gordon Solie, who 
Ross still considers the best announcer of all time. Solie’s style 
was to play up the athleticism of the wrestlers rather than the 
often cartoonish aspects of their characters, an approach that 
would stick with Ross* 

In high school, Ross was interested in sports—he wore the 
uniform of a West vi lie Yellow'jacket in football and basket¬ 
ball—but his favorite activity was Future Farmers of America. 

Part Rotawatomi and part Creek in real life, thirty- 5 even-year-old 
Robert Rush of Coweta plays the role of "Chief Red Eagle" for 
Oklahoma Pro Wrestling in Tulsa. Bush was recently joined in 
the ring by his son, Jeremy, a*k.a* “Thunder Wolf*: together, 
they are believed to be the only Native American father and son 
tag team in wrestling history. This page, play-by-play announcer 
for the WWF, Westville native Jim Ross made his ring debut in 
Tulsa in the 1960s. Now, he's the subject of plastic action figures. 


As a junior he was FFA state speech champion. He also served 
as state vice president of the FFA, His interest in sports and 
speech carried over to college; after a year at OSU, he transferred 
to Northeastern Oklahoma State University and majored in 
physical education and speech* At NEOSU, where he was on the 
dean’s list, he was active in Phi Lambda Chi fraternity. 

It was Phi Lambda Chi that brought Ross into contact with the 
wrestling promotion located in Tulsa, the same one he’d watched 
on Saturday nights as a kid. Like many wrestling promotions in 
those days, the Tulsa outfit worked with nonprofit groups to 
present wrestling shows as fund-raisers* Phi Lambda Chi spon¬ 
sored two such shows, and Ross met several wrestlers. Suddenly 
he could see himself as something more than a fan* Ross left just 
short of graduation to work in wrestling* 

The owner of the Tulsa promotion was Leroy McGuirk, a 
former wrestler* McGuirk had lost his sight in an accident but 
seemed to compensate with excellent powers of observation* Ross 
became McGuirk’s driver. “1 would listen to Leroy McGuirk and 
soak up the philosophy and psychology of wrestling,” says Ross. 
He soon met his childhood hero, Danny Hodge. “It was like tell¬ 
ing a little leaguer he was go¬ 
ing to see Mickey Mantle.” 

Ross performed many duties 
for the promotion, from buy¬ 
ing McGuirk’s cigars to writ¬ 
ing publicity material* At a 
certain stage in his wrestling 
education, McGuirk felt it was 
time for Ross to get in the ring: 
he had a lot to learn about the 
way the theatrical mayhem 
works. “It’s more extempora¬ 
neous than John Q. Public would believe,” Ross says, dispelling 
the myth that wrestling matches are scripted* Generally, only the 
ending is laid out in advance; it’s up to the wrestlers to improvise 
specific moves and holds* Ross had no delusions about his own 
athletic ability, and he didn’t mean to wrestle. Instead, he got in 
the ring as a referee. That job taught him what he calls “the 
psychographics” of the business—the way in-ring performers con¬ 
vey a story to the audience* 

Ross’s big break came one day when he was asked to sit in for 
an announcer who tailed to show up for work. His superiors were 
impressed with his enthusiastic description of the matches, and 
he soon found himself in the announcer’s chair permanently. 
When the Mid-South promotion, led by Bill Watts, went national, 
Ross quickly stood out as the best play-by-play man in the busi¬ 
ness. H is metaphors, flavored with rural Oklahoma, set him apart* 
A ten-man cage match became “a demolition derby with human 
bodies”; a rugged wrestler was “tougher than a government 
mule”; when two wrestlers lacerated each other with chops, Ross 
observed that they were “beating the leather off each other*” “1 
try to talk about what I grew up with, whether it’s backyard bar¬ 
becues or the apple festival at StOwell,” Ross says. His most fa¬ 
mous Oklahoma-ism is “slobberknocker,” which translates as “a 
heck of a fight.” Ross admits to lifting that one from coaching 
legend Barry Switzer, 
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But his skills behind the microphone quickly went beyond col¬ 
orful catch phrases. Ross’s comments somehow lent matches an 
intensity other announcers couldn’t generate. Listening to Ross, 
viewers could forgive corny story lines. Wrestler Mick Foley, who 
has played such characters as Cactus Jack and Mankind, admits 
to planning his moves with Ross’s descriptions in mind. 

Ross spent five years as the lead announcer with WCW in 
Atlanta, where he worked that company’s first pay-per-view, 
before moving to the WWF. His dream job in the WWF started 
ignominiously: he appeared in a toga to call matches at the 1993 
Wrestle Mania, the WWF’s biggest annual pay-per-view. That 
was only the beginning of his problems with his new employer. 
“I had two strikes against me,” says Ross. The first was his 
Oklahoma accent, which didn’t fit the company’s idea of 
broadcasting perfection. The other was Bell’s palsy, a disorder 
that paralyzes the nerves in half the face. The cause is unknown, 
and there’s no cure. Ross’s first bout with the disorder left his 
speech slurred and half his face sagging like that of a stroke vic¬ 
tim. Fie was axed from the WWF lineup. 

But in wrestling, fiction and reality mingle as they do no¬ 
where else. Ross was soon back on board with the WWF, and 
sometime later his firing was the basis for a story line, with Ross 
managing villainous wrestlers and—much like David 
Letterman with CBS—explaining his vendetta against the com¬ 
pany as part of his real-life disagreements with the boss. 

That wasn’t the only time Ross was asked to drop his role as 
an objective announcer and play a “heel.” He fought a long- 
running battle with his employers over a plan for him to don a 
black hat and play a scheming villain called J.R.—akin to the 
character on Dallas. Eventually he did put on the hat—if not 
his own Okie version of the cliched character—and now he 
buys his black hats at Drysdale’s in Tulsa. Now, those hand- 
me-downs bring better than $500 at charity auctions. 

In December 1998, Ross’s mother, who still lived in 
Westville, died. She had always been proud to show her neigh¬ 
bors’ children mementos of her son’s career, and now she was 
buried with her son’s action figure in her coffin. The Bell’s 
palsy, which had lain dormant for months, struck Ross again, 
apparently triggered by the trauma. His speech was too slurred 
for him to work as an announcer. Though he was soon back at 
work behind the scenes, the illness kept him off TV for months. 
When he came back to the microphone, he was once again in 
the role of a heel, managing fellow Oklahoman Steve “Dr. 
Death” Williams. “The company thought I would be booed,” 
says Ross. Instead, fans were glad to see him back, and his seg¬ 
ments of the show drew huge ratings. 

He didn’t think he’d be physically ready to work as an an¬ 
nouncer for the 1999 edition of Wrestle Mania, but a request 

Left, twenty-nine-year-old Howard Moore is known simply as Mr. 
Moore to his first, second, and third grade students at Edison 
Elementary in Bristow. But every Saturday night he becomes “Big 
Daddy Moore.” Weighing 230 pounds, he’s also the current 
Heavyweight Champion of Oklahoma Pro Wrestling, defending his 
title weekly at Tulsa bouts. Right, WWF referee Gerry Brisco 
calls a London match on December 6, 1998. 


from two wrestlers changed his mind. The wrestlers were Steve 
Austin and The Rock, arguably the two biggest stars in the busi¬ 
ness. They were scheduled to wrestle each other in the main event 
and knowing Wrestle Mania would be the company’s biggest 
money card of the year, they wanted everything to be perfect. 
That’s why they asked Ross to call their match. He agreed to be 
at ringside for that final match only, leaving the rest of the card 
to other announcers. When Ross made his appearance, more 
than 30,000 fans stood to applaud him. “You can’t believe what 
an adrenaline rush that is,” Ross says. “I’m making a living do¬ 
ing something I damn near would do for free.” 

Brothers in Arms 

O klahoma against texas makes for great foot- 

ball, and twenty-five years ago it made for great profes¬ 
sional wrestling. On the Texas side were the famous Funk 
Brothers from Amarillo. Representing Oklahoma were Jack 
and Gerry Brisco, who had roots in Seminole, Stillwater, and 
Bowlegs. Unlike a lot of professional wrestling brothers, the 
Briscos really were blood kin. Both had been star athletes at 
Stillwater High School; both had gone on to OSU’s wrestling 
program. An illness held Gerry back, but Jack became a na¬ 
tional champion. 

Leroy McGuirk recruited 
Jack for his Tulsa promotion. 

In the late 1960s, the pro stuff 
looked something like ama¬ 
teur wrestling, and the tran¬ 
sition wasn’t too hard. 

Younger brother Gerry fol¬ 
lowed Jack into McGuirk’s 
outfit, debuting at Cain’s 
Ballroom in Tulsa in 1968. 

Gerry was named Rookie of 
the Year, and he soon held 
titles in places as diverse as 
Texarkana and Australia. He 
won the world junior heavy¬ 
weight title within the National Wrestling Alliance, at that time 
the largest wrestling organization in the world. Jack also held 
a string of championships, including the NWA heavyweight 
title. But many fans remember the brothers’ work as a team 
best. Their feud with the Funks, who were also legitimate broth¬ 
ers, did big business across the country for more than a decade. 
In Texas, the Briscos played dastardly heels; in Florida, where 
they had taken up residence, they were heroes. They took the 
NWA World Tag Team title in 1984. 

The brothers now own a body shop in Tampa. Jack is retired 
from wrestling, but Gerry—known on TV as Gerald—still 
works with the WWF. Behind the scenes, he’s the company’s 
director of international tours, arranging cards in Singapore, 
the Middle East, Africa, and Europe. On camera, he has a re¬ 
curring role as a “corporate stooge,” one of the boss’s flunkies 
who often gets beaten up by the company’s current stars. Of 
this role Gerry observes, “It takes a good man to beat me, but 
it doesn’t take him long.” 
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Tool Time 

MAN HOLDS A PAIR OF HEAVY PLIERS IN ONE HAND. 
He squeezes. The muscle between thumb and forefinger 
bulges out like a pecan; the pliers snap. The man opens his 
hand to show the two severed plier parts in his palm. 

The man is Perry native Danny Hodge, and this is no 
magician’s trick; it’s a legitimate feat of strength. Hodge was 
never huge like Bill Goldberg, but he was the strongest man 
on the roster in his day, and his colleagues knew that if it came 
to a real fight, Hodge could take any of them. 

Hodge began wrestling in the eighth grade. He was a state 
champion in high school. Right after high school, he tried out 
for the Olympics and made the team, competing at Helsinki 
in 1952 and eventually winning a silver medal at Melbourne 
in 1956. During his college career at OU, he went undefeated 
and suffered no takedowns. 

After college, Hodge went to work for an oil company, but 
he missed the competitive life, so he decided to try something 
new—boxing. With only a few months of training, he tore 
through his Golden Gloves competition, scoring twenty-six 
consecutive knockouts on his way to the national champion¬ 
ship. He had ten professional fights—and won eight of 
them—before he decided to try pro wrestling. Like many 
Oklahoma wrestlers, he got his start through Leroy McGuirk. 

His career in wrestling took him around the world forty- 
five times in eighteen years. Along the way he won world jun¬ 
ior heavyweight titles in the NWA and its rival league, the 
American Wrestling Association. He wrestled the greats of the 
day, defeating Lou Thesz in front of a crowd of tens of thou¬ 
sands in Tokyo in 1968. 

For two and half years he was managed by the aging wres¬ 
tling legend Ed “Strangler” Lewis. Lewis had Hodge practice 
squeezing a wooden mannequin’s head to maintain his phe¬ 
nomenal hand strength, which he often demonstrated with 
the pliers-crunching stunt. “I asked him, would I ever lose my 
strength?” Hodge recalls. “He said, only if you lose faith.” 
Hodge eventually stopped breaking pliers when he cut his 
hand, but even in retirement (he lists his age as “plenty- 
nine”), his strength remains startling. 

Hodge’s career ended with a car accident in 1976 in Loui¬ 
siana. He fell asleep at the wheel and woke to find himself 
traveling upside down into the water. He broke his neck. 
After the accident, he turned his attention to coaching chil¬ 
dren in his hometown. “1 love helping kids,” he says. “We 
take our wrestling serious in Perry,” he adds. Perry wrestlers 
have won thirty-four state championships, among other 
honors. That’s why Hodge can say, “Perry is the wrestling 
capital of the world.” 

Opposite, in his prime, Olympian Danny Hodge was possibly the 
strongest wrestler in his class, known for his ability to snap pliers 
by squeezing them. Today, Hodge passes the torch to his 
wrestling students in Perry. Right, once a football and wrestling 
star at the University of Oklahoma, Bill Watts went on to run 
wrestling promotions and is now considered the visionary of 
today’s professional entertainment wrestling. 


Crowd Favorite 

ANS OF TODAY’S ACTION-PACKED WRESTLING SHOWS 
on TV have Bill Watts to thank. Until the 1980s, TV wres¬ 
tling consisted mostly of big stars demolishing men known in 
the industry as “jobbers”—professional losers whose only func¬ 
tion was to make the stars look impressive. For matches between 
stars, you had to attend a live card. Watts changed all that. 

Watts wrestled and played football at OU before going pro in 
1961 with the Houston Oilers. When he saw his teammate Wa- 
hoo McDaniel cash a paycheck for moonlighting as a wrestler, 
Watts abandoned football and entered the pro wrestling ranks. 
His weight lifter’s physique, unusual in those days, gave him an 
edge. He was soon traveling the world as “Cowboy” Bill Watts. 

Watts helped sell out the Cow Palace in San Francisco and 
Madison Square Garden in New York. His match with Bruno 
Sammartino at the Garden set an attendance record. But not 
everything was glorious. One night he teamed with Danny 
Hodge to wrestle a bear for Tulsa promoter Leroy McGuirk. 
Watts found the bear gimmick embarrassing—it was a hold¬ 
over from turn-of-the-century carnivals, not a convincing 
story for the modern era (bear wrestling has since been out¬ 
lawed in Oklahoma). To make the bear mean enough to 
wrestle, its trainer got it drunk with whiskey and Coke. 
Hodge, a notorious practical joker, enraged the bear by out- 
wrestling it. Then he yanked its hair before tagging Watts into 
the ring. The bear took its 
frustration out on Watts, 
knocking him into the 
third row. 

Watts wanted to be more 
than a performer. He got his 
chance in 1970, when he be¬ 
came McGuirk’s partner in 
Leroy McGuirk Champion¬ 
ship Wrestling (later re¬ 
named Mid-South Sports). 

“My guys were the toughest 
in the business,” says Watts. 

Men like Rick Steiner, 

“Hacksaw” Jim Duggan, and Steve “Dr. Death” Williams all 
impressed Watts with their toughness inside the ring—and 
outside. “None of them were allergic to getting into it,” he says. 

Later Watts branched out, and his Mid-South promotion be¬ 
came the third-largest in the country. Fans today collect vid¬ 
eotapes of the Mid-South shows, which they rate as creative 
high-water marks in wrestling history. One reason for this suc¬ 
cess was Watts’s practice of cramming his shows with main- 
event matches. Jim Ross, who worked as an announcer for 
Watts, describes him as a pioneer in “writing episodic TV.” 

“He was a visionary,” Ross says. “This business has gone the 
way he predicted.” 

Contributing editor Gordon Grice's profile of wrestler Mick Foley, 
a.k.a Mankind, will appear in Rolling Stone in February. Recipi¬ 
ent of the 1 999 Whiting Writer's Award, he will be a visiting writer 
at California Institute of the Arts for spring semester 2000. 
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A step inside the competition 
ring with Oklahoma’s premier 
handler, breeder, and judge. 


By Mike Brake 

Photography by David Fitzgerald 


I N 1998, AN OKLAHOMA-BASED COMPETITOR IN AMERICA'S SECOND MOST 
popular amateur participation sport amassed an astounding winning percent¬ 
age of .993, achieved national top ten ranking, and received a product endorsement 
contract that put his handsome face in ads in People* Reader's Digest* Smithsonian , 
Life , and Sports Illustrated magazines to name but a few* And no one noticed. There 
wasn't a single line about him in any state newspaper, and he never appeared on 
lhe six o'clock news. 

Of course American and Canadian Champion Zindika's Johnny Come Greatly, 
doesn't grant interviews. As a basenji—an ancient breed of African origin whose 
ancestors were once prized by the Egyptian Pharaohs—he can't talk, (The basenji 
is also the only breed of dog that doesn't bark.) Most weeks, Johnny is on the road 
from Thursday through Sunday, strutting his stuff at dog shows from New York to 
California. With a five-hundred-dollar stud fee and a coveted reputation as the 
greatest competitor and walking gene pool in the history of his breed, Johnny has 
resorted to distributing his favors via a sperm bank for when he’s passed on to the 
doggie hereafter. By late 1999, he was closing in on a record sixty best-in-show titles, 
and at age five he is contemplating semiretirement, He's already the Mark McGwire 
ofbasenjis, but he's not the only major player in the world of dog shows to emerge 
from Oklahoma in recent years. 


Weimaraner breeder Susan Line owns five adult Weimaraner dogs, including the 
parents of her newest litter of four puppies. Here, Harline’s French Kiss—or **Eile" as 
she’s better known-—poses with master and pups in Oklahoma City’s Heritage Hills. 
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KLAHOMA? DOG SHOWS ARE SUPPOSED TO BE FOR 
effete Eastern snobs who cuddle and pamper and pow¬ 
der prancing little poodles, not for real men and women from 
horse and cow country, 

“Actually,” says Tony Onofrio, “a lot of Oklahomans are 
doing very well in dog showing these days.” As vice president, 
Onofrio helps operate lack Onofrio Dog Shows of Oklahoma 
City, one of fifteen show superintendent organizations recog¬ 
nized by the American Kennel Club as qualified to plan and 
present a dog show on behalf of local kennel clubs. Last year, 
the Onofrio organization managed 515 shows in 28 states, pro¬ 
cessing more than 600,000 entries submitted by handlers, 
breeders, and owners of dogs from the 156 AKC breeds or va¬ 
rieties recognized for show competition, Oklahoma kennel 
clubs and breed organizations host 13 all-breed and 28 one- 
breed specialty shows each year. The 1998 fall Oklahoma City 
Kennel Club show was among the largest in the nation—larger 
even than the famed Westminster show in New York: ©Wa¬ 
ll om a City’s show posted 2,007 d ogs; Westm i nster had 1,954. 

For 1998, Oklahoma handlers had two dogs in the prestigious 
all-breed top ten, Johnny and a Maltese from Ponca City, 
Champion Ta-Jon T s Tickle Me Silly, who was then owned and 
handled by breeder Tammy Simon. 

“At Westminster last year, \ was told that Oklahoma had the 
third highest number of entries of any state, n says Erin Rob¬ 
erts, Johnny's handler, “That’s really remarkable. It says that 
there are some fine dogs from Oklahoma competing out there, 
and we have a number of nationally regarded handlers, breed¬ 
ers, and judtges.” 

Actually, dog showing is a natural for Oklahoma and other 
states with open spaces and lots of sportsmen. The first dog 
shows were designed to spotlight fine hunting dogs, and care¬ 
ful “form follows function” breeding remains the top priority 
for those involved in showing dogs. A dog breeder and a quar¬ 
ter horse breeder would understand each other; both know that 
an animal that looks right and moves right is right. 

O f the 1.2 m i 11 i o n p u reb ret Ido gs reg i st e red by t h e A K C eac h 
year, only about 20,000 are deemed good enough to vie for their 


show championships. Show dogs are judged on conformation— 
a dog's physical structure, movement, and appearance in line 
with the breed standard—and on what the dog was originally 
bred to do. Sporting dogs must be able to hunt and retrieve birds. 
Herding dogs should have the brains and agility to turn a flock 
of sheep. Working dogs are expected to be alert or strong enough 
to guard property or pull sleds. Terriers must he able to flush 
and catch a rat. Toy breeds, largely regarded as household com¬ 
panions, ought to make a judge smile. 

Dog showing is second only to little league baseball in the 
number of amateur participants it attracts. Unlike other 
sports, the price of admission to the big leagues-—even to the 
pinnacle of Westminster, the annual “Super Bowl of Dog 
Shows” in Madison Square Garden—is simply a fine dog and 
the willingness to work hard at training and conditioning. 

“That's one thing that makes it so appealing,” says Roberts, 
who has worked as a professional handler for twelve years. 
“Anyone can play—young, old, the owner of one dog or a 
kennel operator with generations of show champions. And 
if the dog is good, anyone can win on any weekend,” 

Onofrio says spectators and dog lovers are welcome at lo¬ 
cal shows, which usually charge only a nominal entry tec to 
non-exhibitors. 

“Come on in, pick up a catalog, and watch your favorite 
breeds show," he suggests. “People who have questions can just 
stop by the show superintendent’s table or ask one of the breed¬ 
ers or handlers.” At most shows, spectators are welcome to 
wander through the backstage grooming areas, where dogs are 
prepared for their brief moments in the ring. Most show ven¬ 
ues are arranged to allow spectators to stand or sit right at ring¬ 
side, especially during preliminary breed judging. For dog lov¬ 
ers, it’s like peeking into the locker room at the Super Bowl or 
sitting in thedugout in Yankee Stadium. 

That’s how Roberts launched her career, 

”1 started going U> shows and just watching as soon as I got 
my driver s license,” she says. “Then I got a show dog, and so 
did my fiance. His dog won at his very first show.” Her former 
fiance and now husband (a dental technician) and her two 
teenage children are still enthusiastic supporters of her han¬ 
dling career, which has twice taken her to the exalted group ring 
at the nationally televised Westminster show and made her one 
of America's most respected dog show professionals. 

For pros and weekend amateurs alike, a dog show is a cel¬ 
ebration of man's oldest animal friend and a chance to meet 
spectacular dogs—from Afghan hounds to Welsh corgis. At a 
recent Oklahoma show, a couple who had wandered into the 
fairgrounds exhibit building in search of a nearby antique auc¬ 
tion were transfixed by the Irish setter judging. One nation¬ 
ally ranked competitor, a glorious dusky red bitch, gaited re¬ 
gally around the ring at the end of her handler's thin lead, her 
flowing coat streaming, head up, covering ground in a smooth, 
effortless glide like the hunter she was bred to be. 

“T hat,” whispered the male spectator, “is the most beauti¬ 
ful dog I’ve ever seen." indeed. 

Erin Roberts with five-year-old Champion Johnny Come Greatly 
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The Breeder 

F PEOPLE BRED LIKE SHOW DOGS, EVERY PREGNANCY 
would be preceded by thorough medical exams and genetic 
tests—for both parents. Ancestors" medical histories would be 
scrutinized through several generations for ailments like cata¬ 
racts and arthritic hips. Before the breeding, which would have 
to be witnessed and duly logged in a record book, observers 
would measure heads, ears, backs, and legs to verify symmetry. 
Only handsome, superbly fit males would be permitted to mate 
with beautiful, athletic females—and half or more of their off¬ 
spring would still be deemed unworthy to be shown and then 
packed off to foster homes where they would be loved and 
coddled but never allowed near a show ring. 

11 sounds ruthless, but to those who breed championship show 
dogs, there’s a good reason tor taking the genetic high road: it 
improves the breed. It might even save it. When certain breeds 
achieve overwhelming popularity, like cocker spaniels in the 
1960s and Labrador and golden retrievers in the 1990s, the gene 


pool carefully sequestered and maintained for show breeding can 
literally salvage the breed from destructive overbreeding for the 
pet market. 

That’s important to Susan Line of Oklahoma City, one of the 
na t to n’s top breeders o 1 W e i ma raners. Line Wei ma ra n ers h a ve 
ranked first in the nation twice, in 1983 and 1991, and her scrap- 
bo ok is filled w ith phot os a n d r i bb o n s reca 11 i ng m o re than fo rty 
home-bred show champions. 

"I believe in quality control,” says l ine, who shows her own 
dogs and works as a veterinary assistant. 

Her first Weimaraner was actually bought by her husband, 
Alan, as a hunting dog, but forty-plus champions later, "He's still 
waiting for that bird dog.” Line fell in love with the breed, a sleek, 

At twenty days old, these pups' future is already mapped out: three 
will most likely enter the show ring and one will be simply a pet. 
Made famous by photographer William Wegman, Weimaraners are 
fast becoming one of the most popular breeds in the country. 
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midsized gray hunting dog described in its AKC standard as 
“aristocratic.., friendly, fearless, alert, and obedient.” She bred 
that first bitch to a Weimaratier who was then the nation's num¬ 
ber one sporting dog. Soon she was winning back-to-back best- 
in-show ribbons with a pair of litter mates, 

“They do become vour best friends, especially when you breed 
them and bring them into the world,” Line says. Many of her 
Weimaraners wind up as cherished family pets, “What makes a 
good show dog—the ability to interact with people, good health, 
and a desire to please—also makes a good family pet. A dog s 
show career is short, but most of all you want it to have a long 
and happy and healthy life.” 

Line, who won the breed competition at Westminster in 1990 
and 1991, remains a small, if select, breeder, with one new litter 
every three or four years. She’s also proof that it doesn't take vast 
wealth or connections to bigtime professional handlers to do well 
as a breeder and handler. 

The Handler 

A FTER SHE CONDUCTED A JUDGING SEMINAR IN HOUS- 
_/"Ylon, Erin Roberts was listening to one judge rave about the 
wonderful basenji she had seen at a recent show. 

“I know,” Roberts smiled, “I handle that dog,” The judge was 
apologetic about forgetting her, but Roberts took her omission 
as "the best compliment I've ever been paid, A handler's job isn't 
to be a star or to stand out. We’re supposed to be the backdrop. 
The fact that that judge looked at us in the ring and remembered 
the dog and not me means 1 was doing my job,” 

Roberts has no idea how many miles she's driven in her Ford 
van during two decades in the dog show world. Most weeks she 
sets out from her home on Thursday or Friday to reach a week- 




Roberts and Johnny at Westminster 


A DOG SHOW PRIMER 


At a conformation dog show—whether all-breed or a 
single breed specialty-—dogs are first judged against the 
standard for their particular breed, and then against each 
other according to their strengths. 

The first and most important step In judging is at the breed 
level. Dogs and bitches of the same breed (or variety—-some 
breeds are subdivided into varieties by color, size, or coat 
variations) are judged separately, first in classes (puppies, 
open, bred-by-exhibitor, etc.). Winning dogs and bitches 
from each class advance to the winners dog and bitch 
competition, where the all-important championship points 
are awarded to the top dog and bitch. To "finish’' or achieve 
the title of champion, a dog or bitch must amass at least 
fifteen points, including two major wins. 

The winners dog and bitch then advance to best of breed 
or variety judging, where they confront "specials”—dogs that 
have already finished their championships. Here, judging 
combines the two sexes to pick the best example of the 
breed or variety present at that day's show. 

The breed/variety winners next advance to group judging. 
The AKC divides its 156 recognized breeds into seven 
groups—sporting, non-sporting, working, herding, terrier, 
toy, and hound. Finally, the seven group winners advance to 
best-in-show judging, where one dog is ultimately chosen as 
the only undefeated dog at that show. 

National rankings are determined by the total number of 
opponents a winning dog defeats—or "goes up over”—from 
show to show. A best-in-show dog technically goes up over 
every one of the thousand or more dogs entered in a show 
from all breeds. In 1998, two Oklahoma dogs were in the 
national all-breed top ten. 

Other dog show events include obedience, lure coursing, 
field trials, agility, and even earth dog competition for those 
breeds which were originally developed to extract rodents 
from burrows and tunnels. Many conformation shows host 
one or more of these specialized competitions as companion 
events, but the primary focus of most shows remains 
competition in the conformation ring. 


—Mike Brake 




end show. After hours on the road, she unloads dog crates and 
grooming and bathing equipment, cares for the maximum num¬ 
ber of six dogs she shows at any one time, rises at five o’clock 
each morning and stands around on hard concrete exhibit hall 
floors or beside baking outdoor rings—to show a dog for fifteen 
minutes. If she's lucky, she wins and advances to group and best- 
in-show judging. 

That’s been the norm for Champion Zindika’s Johnny Come 
Greatly, the nationally ranked basenji she’s handled to the sta¬ 
tus of dog show legend. By fall 1999, Johnny had accumulated 
56 best-in-show ribbons—the most ever for a basenji. In 1998 
alone, he won 145 of 149 breed competitions, 86 group firsts, 
and 21 best-in-show awards* Johnny is also a three-time winner 
of his breed’s national specialty show, the equivalent of back- 
to-back World Series triumphs in baseball. And look out, Hol¬ 
lywood, Johnny and Roberts are already being featured in a Pro 


Plan magazine ad campaign sponsored by Purina. 

“He’s probably the best dog l will ever handle," Roberts ad¬ 
mits, Johnny is owned by two Texans, but he lives with Rob¬ 
erts and her family in Oklahoma City—along with several re¬ 
tired show champions and at least two family pet dogs. "Johnny 
is loved,” notes Roberts. “He lives in the house with the rest of 
us. No kennel life for him.” 

Some handlers reap lucrative rewards for their grueling work. 
At rates of $65 to $ 100 per show per dog, plus bonuses tor wins 
and travel expenses covered by ambitious owners, a handler with 
a dozen or more dogs under contract can earn thousands each 
month* That’s not a goal for Roberts, who limits her handling 
to a few dogs, mostly basenjis, Border terriers, and bullmastiffs. 

“Right now I’m just enjoying something few handlers ever 
get to experience—showing the best example in history of a 
particular breed,” she says. “It doesn’t get any better than this.” 
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The J udge 

A GOOD SHOW DOG IS PART BEAUTY PAGEANT CONTES- 
tant, part performer, and part Olympic athlete. Dogs are judged 
on physical conformation; each breed has a rigid standard that cov¬ 
ers size, head and body structure, coat, even the precise location and 
angle of ears and tail. They’re also judged on movement and muscle 
tone. And when the final cut comes and the ribbons are awarded, it 
doesn’t hurt to be Miss or Mister Congeniality. 

How does judge Roger Pritchard do it? 

To the uninitiated, ten beautiful poodles or lumbering bulldogs 
look like ten fine pooches, sauntering and prancing around the 
ring. In some breeds with narrowly defined size, coat, and color 
standards, it’s difficult for a novice to tell the dogs apart. But to 
Pritchard, who weekends away from his Shawnee home to judge 
at least fifty shows a year, the choice is usually clear. 

“Most of the time I know who the winner is as soon as I step in 
the ring,” Pritchard says. “The problem is deciding who gets sec¬ 
ond, third, and fourth. There’s almost always one outstanding dog 
in a field. The thing to remember is that dogs aren’t competing 
against each other. They are competing against the standard. Judges 
judge the dog to that standard, and the one that meets it most 
perfectly wins.” 

Pritchard, a retired school administrator, knows the standards for 
dozens of breeds like a big-league umpire knows the infield fly rule. 
He is certified to judge toy and non-sporting dogs along with all but 
five breeds in the working group. It’s hardly an accident that, like 
most dog show judges, he learned those lessons on the other side of 
the ring, as a breeder and handler. Pritchard started showing boxers 
and bulldogs as an eleven year old in 1947 and didn’t become a judge 
until 1971. That half century of experience is invaluable. 

“I don’t look at who is holding the lead,” he says. “When ex¬ 
hibitors pay an entry fee and travel to a show, they are asking for 
my opinion of their dogs, based on my interpretation of the breed 
standard.” Judges, he suggests, play an often unrecognized role in 
deciding which dogs will be bred to perpetuate the standard. “The 
dogs I and other judges put up are most likely to be bred. Breeders 
like to breed winners.” 

Judges are hired by show-sponsoring local clubs, which pay their 
travel expenses and a judging fee, usually from $350 to $500 per 
show. Pritchard says he now limits himself to fifty shows per year. 
Among his favorites are prestigious annual shows in Burbank and 
Beverly Hills, California. 

Sometimes, he faces a field of outstanding dogs, where the win¬ 
ner is less obvious. At one recent show, he watched forty-one ex¬ 
cellent Chinese shar-peis circle the ring. “It was the hardest assign¬ 
ment I’ve ever had,” he says. 

So who won? 

“Sometimes, it’s the dog that looks right at you and says with 
those eyes, ‘Hey, I’m today’s winner!’” i® 

Opposite, nationally known dog show judge Roger Pritchard hosts his 
own mock trial in the Shawnee district courtroom of Judge Eugene 
Carter. Standing in the witness box is Checkmate’s Unforgettable, 
a.k.a. Julie, a cocker spaniel owned by Shawnee breeders Henry and 
Lucy Krause. Right, Judge Pritchard names this bulldog “Best of 
Breed” at the Merrimack Valley Kennel Club show. 



GETTING THERE 

Local Oklahoma kennel and breed clubs hold more than forty all¬ 
breed and specialty shows each year. Affiliated kennel clubs in 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa sponsor annual fall and spring all-breed 
shows , and other shows are hosted by clubs in Lawton , Enid , Seminole , 
Muskogee, and Claremore . Specialty shows spotlighting single breeds 
are often clustered around a weekend of all-breed shows. In most cases , 
admission is either free or limited to a dollar or two. There are few 
limits on spectator access , and visitors can enjoy meeting show dogs and 
their handlers or owners in an informal atmosphere. 

For information on Oklahoma shows , contact Onofrio Dog Shows at 
(405) 427-8181 or www.onofrio.com , or your local kennel club. 
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By Robert Henry 

Photography by J.D. Merryweather 


Van s Pig 

For this author, there’s no doubt about it— 
Van’s serves the best barbecue around. 

I WOULD NOT PRESUME TO ANSWER THE PERENNIAL EPISTEMOLOGI- 
cal question of who in Oklahoma produces the best barbecue. Indeed, 
like the accompanying dualistic problem, beef or pork, the question is, 
well, unanswerable—lost in a cloud of preferences, prejudices, powders, and 
pungencies. Rob’s of Ada, Leo’s of Oklahoma City, Wild Horse in Sallisaw, 
the once proud Elite in Shawnee (pronounced “ee-light”), and scores of oth¬ 
ers have their partisans. However, I am prepared to argue and defend to 
the last bite of sauce-soaked toast that Van’s Pig Stand in Shawnee has pre¬ 
pared superb barbecue, beef and pork, and even better steaks, for longer 
than any restaurant in Oklahoma or Baja Oklahoma as well. And if I were 
challenged in the debate, 1 would play my last two cards: Van’s bleu cheese 
dressing on a crisp salad to start and fifty-two-year employee Ralph 
Williams’s secret recipe rum pie for the finale. 

Most people enjoy Van’s quickly. They may feast on a luncheon platter 
of barbecued ribs, marvelously fried real potatoes (not some freezer burned 
chalky former pommes de terre) along with baked or pinto beans, toast, and 
plenty of Van’s sauce (which can be purchased there or at Pratt’s grocery 
stores, along with Van’s rub). The bill of fare is easily worth the drive to 
Shawnee. And the “Vanized” baked potato? This double-baked spud fla¬ 
vored with garlic butter and who knows what else is easily the best I’ve ever 
consumed. Other patrons with more time and an evening dedicated to gas¬ 
tronomic gusto will go downstairs to the Charcoal Room for a fabulous steak 
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Really hungry? This combina¬ 
tion dinner offers the most 
meat on one platter and is the 
largest meal available at 
Van’s, Inset, Self-proclaimed 
“director of operations, part 
owner, cook, and dishwasher 
when t need to be,” general 
manager Denny Sanders has 
been with Van’s Pig Stand for 
more than fifteen years. 




first , you drink half a cup of rum so that you wont care how the pie comes out. 1 ' 



Ralph Williams’s famous rum pre is one 
of dose to fifteen pies served at Van's, 


Judge Henry’s Version of Van’s 
Famous (and Secret) Rum Pie 

6 eggs 

I cup sugar 

I envelope plain gelatin 
I ft cup cold water 

1 pint whipping cream 

2 tablespoons Myers's Dark Rum 
Grated bittersweet chocolate 
Graham cracker crust 

pie shell (homemade or 
purchased) 

Beat eggs until light; whisk in sugar 
until dissolved. Soften gelatin with 2 
tablespoons of the cold water, then 
add the rest of the water and boil over 
low heat or microwave until gelatin is 
completely dissolved, 

Carefully pour hot gelatin into the 
egg mixture in a stream, whisking 
constantly to avoid cooking the eggs 
with the hot mixture. Let cool, but do 
not let gelatin set. Whip cream until 
fairly stiff, flavoring with dark rum. Fold 
and gently stir rum-flavored cream into 
cooled egg mixture. 

Pour into prepared graham cracker 
crust. Sprinkle generously with grated 
chocolate. Chill until set then serve 
cold. According to Father Mike, the 
ideal pie should be kept in the freezer 
and only slightly thawed when served. 




cooked over—alas! the almost lost art—a pot of real charcoal. Without 
exception, ibis steak—however rare or well-done-—should be preceded 
with bleu cheese dressed salad and concluded with rum pie. 

Beginning in Wewoka in 1928 and moving to Shawnee in 1930, 

Van's originally featured “curb service” (a concept today kept alive 
by Sonic Corporation, another Shawnee-born restaurant industry). 

The original menu, with barbecued pig sandwiches selling for 
fifteen cents, is posted behind Plexiglas at the back entrance. In its 
current location since 1935, the restaurant evokes a feeling of both 
hunting lodge and museum. The thoughtful display of Shawnee- 
ana includes photos of Shawnee High School cheerleaders, 
decoupaged tables that preserve ancient initials and graffiti, founders Leroy and 
Thelma Vandegrift’s famous pig collection, and an Oklahoma license plate read¬ 
ing “BAR-B-Q.” The public sink with paper towels puts barbecue eaters person¬ 
ally into the cleanup task. 

The hominess of Van's is completed by a corner wall that supports a pair of snow 
skis labeled “Mike, O.S.B,” Along with his size fifteen and a half golf shoes, these skis 
were the prized possession of the late Father Michael Roethler, favorite son of 
Shawnee, legendary priest, longtime Van's patron, and past presi¬ 
dent of St. Gregory's University, Father Mike was an apostle of good¬ 
will to all, often proclaiming the joys of Ralph's rum pie, which Mike 
decreed should be kept in the freezer and fust slightly thawed so that 
the mixture of rum, eggs, and cream maintains an almost ice cream 
consistency. 

Getting recipes from Van's is not easy. Until his death in 1985,1 pes¬ 
tered, cajoled, bribed, spied, and pleaded with Ralph for his bleu cheese dressing 
recipe. He would tell me, straight-faced, that he had mailed it to me, or that he would 
send it that afternoon, or that it would be telegram mud, or that he had simply for¬ 
gotten it. It became our standard joke, and we never tired of playing it. Finally, I de¬ 
cided to shift attack to the rum pie. He said, “Oh, that. I'll tell you the key to that one 
right now. First, you drink Haifa cup of rum so that you won't care how the pie comes 
out.' 1 He did tell me one day to use Myers's Dark Rum, and with greal hesitation, l 
offer the recipe here that I came up with after a couple dozen attempts. It's not as 
good as Ralph's—-and even if it were, the 
pie just tastes better while sitting in a 
booth at Van's, It is not for everyone; it 
really does have a strong rum taste. 

Owner Jerry Vandegrift now lives in 
Florida but returns to Shawnee monthly 
to check in on Van's and St. Gregory's 
University, on whose board he sits, Jerry 
knows all the recipes, but he is 
tight lipped, too. In truth, it wouldn't re¬ 
ally matter if I had them. The ambiance 
and history of Van’s Pig Stand is just as 
much a part of the taste as the essences 
and esters of the recipes. Van’s is an 
Oklahoma treasure that must he expe¬ 
rienced in the flesh, so to speak. Fortu¬ 
nately, the sauce can come home with 
you. Then you can enter the barbecue 
wars with a loin up on the competition. 



Robert Henry rs o judge for the United States 
Court of Appeals in Oklahoma City , He ;s a 
native of Shawnee and lover of great food . 


Grab your bib and head out to the 
original Van's Pig Stand, located at 
717 East Highland in Shawnee, Rib dinners 
cost $7.75, brisket dinners $7.50, and 
signature items like the “ Vanized ” baked 
potato and a slice of rum pie are $1.75 and 
$1.95, respectively. Call for hours, 

(405) 275-8074. Or visit Van's sister 
location at 320 North Porter Avenue in 
Norman. Call for hours, (405) 364-0600 . 
The Charcoal Room , located downstairs at 
Van’s in Shawnee, is open 5 p<m. to 9pjrr 
Monday through Thursday and 5 p.m. to 
10 p.m, Friday and Saturday. Weekend 
rese r vat ions recom mended. (405) 275-0002 . 
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The State Chamber 

Unified voice in government 
aids community growth 


I t takes two to tango, bur it takes 
2,000 to tangle with state and federal 
laws. Changing rules and regulations 
to help local economies across the 
stare grow requires continual commu¬ 
nication and a commitment to deliv¬ 
ering a consistent message, according 
to Mike Seney of the State Chamber, 
Oklahoma's Association of Business 


them what the people back home 
want," Seney said. "But local legislators 
really need to hear the same story when 
they go home. " 

The State Chamber represents more 
than 2,000 businesses in Oklahoma, 
and it lakes each of those businesses to 
affect change at the state capitol and in 
Washington, D.C„ Seney said, 

u \Vc need each of those 2,000 busi¬ 
nesses saying the same thing when they 


come home,” he said, “When they talk 
to a legislator, they need to talk not in 
terms of how a piece of legislation 
might affect profits, but in how it will 
affect workers." 

Leg i s 1 a to rs a re p ri m a r i 1 y co n ce r n c d 
with maintaining employment levels in 
their districts, he said, “When a legisla¬ 
tor knows that a bill will put 100 people 
out of work, upsetting 200 voters, they 
aren't likely to support that legislation,” 

The State Chamber provides a voice 
for business in the halls of government, 
but that voice is only as strong as the 
members make it, Seney said. Fortu¬ 
nately, Oklahomans aren't known for 
being shy. Discussion among a variety 
of community leaders, including 
Chamber members from across the 
state, recently led to the passage of a $1 
billion road program for Oklahoma. 

“That was created simply because 
our members out in the state were tired 
of crumbling roads,” Seney said. “You 
have to be able to get the goods and 
products out.” 

While good roads and a stable infra¬ 
structure are critical ro any state, equally 
important is the educational level of die 
workforce. Through its vocational- 
technical schooling system, Oklahoma 
continues to make progress in meeting 
the needs of industry. Vo-Tech schools 
serve 50 locations in the state. Often, 
the first glimpse of a new piece of ma¬ 
chinery will be on the floor of a voca¬ 
tional classroom. There, the next gen¬ 
eration of employee gets invaluable 
hands-on experience. 

The Oklahoma work ethic turns those 
lessons into positive economic news, but 
there is much more ro the Oklahoma 
workforce* Seney said. “Yes, there is a 
strong work ethic, but there's more to it, " 
Seney said. “It's the positive attitude. 
We’re willing to help people. Oklaho¬ 
mans are just good to be around. 

Changes in the national economy 
are providing Oklahoma with a new 


and Industry, 

“We can go to legislators and tell 
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‘93 percent of the population of 
the state lives within 50 miles 
of one of those huh towns.’ 


.set of opportunities. The state's history 
as a farming and ranching area led to 
the creation of cities that served as cen¬ 
ters for storing grain and selling live¬ 
stock. Now, those same cities serve as 
hubs of economic development tor the 
rural areas radiating around them, 

“Look on the map, places like 
Lawton, Alcus, Stillwater, McAlester, 
Hugo, Ardmore, and the list goes on— 
95 percent of the population of the state 
lives within 50 miles of one of those hub 
towns/' Seney said. “Now ranchers and 
farmers have to have a second or third 
job to keep farming alive. It's very im- 
portanr that these communities remain 
strong and offer high-paying jobs." 

Communities usually need an anchor 
business or industry to assist the pro¬ 
cess, For instance, Guymon in the Pan¬ 
handle has hog production, Enid has 
wheat and grains, and Bartlesville has 
Phillips Petroleum and the oil industry, 
Seney said. Schools, such as the pres¬ 
ence of Northeastern State University 
in Tahlequah, and industrial areas, such 
as the Mid-America Industrial Park 
outside of Pryor, also secure a hub city, 
he added. Once a community finds an 
anchor, supporting businesses take off. 

“It’s just like an anchor store in a 
shopping mallC Seney said. “You have 
your J.C. Penneys and Dillard's, and 
then you have all the little shops in be¬ 
tween/' Like those stores in the shop¬ 
ping centers, the communities in Okla¬ 
homa work in a highly competitive 
marketplace. 

Businesses developed in the stafe, 
looking to expand or hoping to relocate, 
factor in items such as the corporate in- 
come tax, personal income tax and 
workers compensation rates when they 
look at the Sooner State, Seney said. 
“But there is more to it than that. You 
have to look at the cost and quality of 
life/' Seney said. “If you are moving 
here from the West Coast or the East 
Coast, you will love the cost of buying 


a house in Oklahoma. If you are mov¬ 
ing to the West or the East, then it's just 
the opposite/' 

In the end, the key to the economic 
future of the state is coordination. “The 
local community, local Chambers, The 
Stare Chamber, the Oklahoma Eco¬ 
nomic Development Council, they all 
have to coordinate their message," 
Seney said. “The stare capitol has to 
hear a unified voice." 

Many business executives, especially 


small business owners, don't feel like 
they have enough of a voice at the state 
capitol, Seney said. But he said their 
voice is there, they just have to be will¬ 
ing to use it. “In running your business, 
information locked away in a filing 
cabinet doesn't do you any good," 
Seney concluded, “It's the same when 
you see something you think your leg¬ 
islator should know about and you 
don't speak up. We can be your voice, 
you just have to use it/' 



1 5/ The State Chamber 

OKLAHOMA’S ASSOCIATION OF BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


www.oksiatechamber.com 

330 N.i. 10th • Oklahoma City. OK 73104 • (405) 235-3660 
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S traddling a major interstate gives a 
town an advantage in the economic 
development arena, but Ardmore offers 
proof that it is how you use that geo¬ 
graphic advantage that matters, 

A traditional hub of agriculture and 
oil and gas production, this south-cen¬ 
tral Oklahoma town boasts its location 
alongside Interstate 35 and innovative 
approaches to winning business in its 
drive to develop a stronger economy, 
“We do whatever it cakes to bring in 
businesses,” said Wes Stucky of the 
Ardmore Development Authority, “Ex¬ 
cept we won't write checks." 

Unlike many of its competitors, espe- 



Ardmore 

Innovation, location keys to 
Ardmore’s economic soccess 


dally those south of the Red River in 
Texas, Ardmore has been unwilling to 
sign high-dollar incentive deals to lure 
businesses to town, Stucky said, 

“Some of those communities arc simply 
paying more than the deal is worth,” 
Stucky said. “They're making deals just to 
announce that they have new jobs. We 
don’t just want "new jobs, we want to grow 
our economic base.” 

One of the best ways 
the city of 30,000 has 
found to do that is by 
going into the real es- 


tion and warehouse facilities in 
Ardmore. “Many communities will tar¬ 
get an industry or a few companies that 
they want to bring to their town,” 
Stucky said, “Our greatest asset is our 
ability to target anyone looking for an 
alternative to Dallas/ 

Capturing businesses intent on serv¬ 
ing the burgeoning market in Ardmore 
has also aided in cultivating the aero¬ 
space industry, with the Ardmore air 
park as the calling card. Aviation sales 
and airplane retrofitting draw some of 
the largest passenger airplanes, Boeing 
747s and McDonnell-Douglas DC- 
1 Os, to the Carter County community, 
“About 10 years ago, at the bottom of 
the oil bust, we buckled up and got to 


rate business. The chamber owns four 
industrial parks covering 3 5 0OO acres. 
Within these parks, including two adja¬ 
cent to 1-35 s are more than three dozen 
buildings and 2 million square feet of 
rental space. In a recent $20 million ex¬ 
pansion of the Michel in facility, 
Ardmore eventually built a distribution 
center that it leases to the tire company. 

“Companies think this is one of the 
best ways to expand," he said. “It allows 
them to expense the lease costs rather 
than put up all the capital for a new 
building.” 

Such deals have led retailers Circuit 
City and Best Buy to develop distriby- 



work,” Stocky said. “We put a major 
emphasis on diversification. The greater 
the variety, the better/' 

1 n ters ta te access a n din n ova t i on fo r m 
some of the key ingredienrs in 
Ardmore's future, but they only come 
together through vision. 

“Our goal is not to announce new 
jobs, but economic growth,” Stucky 
said. “We want to broaden the eco¬ 
nomic base." 


Ardmore 

DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 

410 W. Main Ardmore, OK 73401 
1580) 223-0162 • Fax 1580) 223-7825 
www.ardmore.org 
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M ix southem hospitality and 
western heritage with the 
arts, historical sites and 
outdoor recreation and visitors will 
find the ingredients that make Ardmore 
the hot spot of southern Oklahoma. 

Its turn-of-the-century downtown— 
a National Register of Historic Places 
Commercial District— -features brick 
sidewalks, period street lamps, benches 
and landscaped islands. It's a great 
place to stroll while shopping in the 
boutique, gift shop, antique and 
specialty stores. 

History has also been preserved in 
the Greater Southwest Historical 
Museum, which recreates a late 19th- 
century town, and a separate Military 


Museum with artifacts from the 
American Revolution to Desert Storm. 
Doll lovers will be entranced at the 
hundreds of rare and antique ones at 
the Eliza Cruz Hall Doll Museum in 
the Ardmore Public Library 

In addition to four art galleries, the 
Charles R. Goddard Center for the 
Visual and Performing Arts offers 
concerts, plays produced by the 
Ardmore Little Theater and festivals 
sponsored by the local arts and humani¬ 
ties council 

For rodeos, horse shows, fairs and 
other events, check the calendar at the 
Hardy Murphy Coliseum. 

Surrounded by eight lakes including 
Lake Murray, Ardmore is an oasis for 


water, boating, hunting, camping, 
golfing and other outdoor recreation. 

Or, simply play in our parks such as 
downtown's Central Park or the 
Ardmore Regional Park. 

When ready for the comforts of home, 
dine in one of our 30 restaurants and rest 
in one of the 800-plus motel rooms. 

Fora community calendar, call; 

Ardmore Chamber Of Commerce or 
Ardmore Tourism Authority 
410 W. Main 
Ardmore, OK 73401 
580/223-7765 * 580/221-5118 

www. a rd m o reite.com / a ndmore / ton r ism 
w ww,a rd more, org 


Ardmore 
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O kla homa Business 
Environment Continues 
to Lead the Nation 

The Facts add Up To a Powerful Advantage 


This overview is filled with good news that is the result of proven bottom-line results for Oklahoma business. 
The state's productive labor* quality of life and technology focus all add up to an abundant advantage for 

BUSINESSES TAPPING INTO AMERICA'S NEW POWERHOUSE OF ECONOMIC GROWTH. 


What Sets Oklahoma Apart? 


Top io Workforce 


Quality of Life 


Nowhere are workers more productive and more quality oriented than 
in Oklahoma. 



Top U.S. Cities With highest 
quality Workforce 


1. Salt Lake city* ur 
2* MINNEAPOLIS, MN 
3* SEATTLE, WA 

4, CINCINNATI, OH 

5, Rochester, NY 

6, OKLAHOMA CITY 
7* TULSA 

8, BOSTON, MA 

9. fort Worth* TX 
to, Pittsburgh, PA 

"SOURCI: world trade magazine 


Top Quality 
Workforce * More than 
900 top business 
executives named 
Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa as mm of 
America's Top Ten cities 
with a high quality 
workforce delivering 


If you’ve lived and worked in Oklahoma, these facts aren't surprising. 
For firms knowing little about our state this information can point 
the way to selecting Oklahoma fora business relocation or expansion. 


Every day* people are discovering that the real Oklahoma is so much 
more tlian they ever imagined. 

There's the unexpected physical beauty and little-known geographic 
diversity, our timeless artistic and cultural heritage. And of course 
the vitality of our jseoplc, the dynamic pace of our dries and the state's 
always welcoming hospitality. 



Others are finding out what we've always known...thar life is just 
more enjoyable in Oklahoma - no huge crowds or dense traffic, many 
cultural opportunities and a Great Outdoors that is truly great. 
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OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 


To My Fellow Oklahomans; 

We should all be immensely proud of the impressive 
gains Oklahoma business has made in the last lew years. 

These gaias are the result ol diligent effort on the part 
of the Oklahoma Department of Commerce* The State 
Chamber and numerous ocher economic development 
organ i/ations. They are directly attribucable to significant 
legislative initiatives that have helped position the state 
as a viable environment for firms seeking to expand 
or relocate. And, finally, these gains would not have Lxen made possible without 
the efforts of Oklahoma businesses. 1 thank ail these groups for their untold 
hours of volunteer time and their tireless willingness to talk to other organizations 
who are considering the state for a new sire. 

So please read the information contained in this report and share it with your 
co-workers and friends. As Oklahomans, we have much to be proud about. 


Sincerely 


rv^lc 1 


Governor 


Growth 


Wliat does economic development mean to Oklahomans? 
It means a better quality of life. Because, as those new 
jobs diversify our economy, they also raise our per capita 
income. 

In the last five years, Oklahoma lias outpaced the nation 
in manufacturing, business services and overall 
employment, earning a Top Ten ranking among the 
fastest-growing states. 

annualized Employment 
Growth Rates, OK and us 


14 . 00 % 
12 . 00 % 
10 . 00 % 
0 . 00 % 

0 . 00 % 

400 % 

2 , 00 % 

0 . 00 % 
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Technology Focus 

Oklahoma intends to be a significant player in the area of science and 
technology. 

An inf ormat ion-based 
economy means not only 
more jobs, but also more 
opportunities for our best 
college graduates to 
pursue professional 
opportunities in 
Oklahoma, 

From biomedical research gaining national attention in cancer, diabetes 
and cardiovascular disease, to innovative educational delivery programs 
in engineering, leading-edge research in semiconductor manufacturing 
and the award-winning O klahoma School of Science and Mathematics, 
Oklahoma is poised to become a key producer in the currency of 
future economies. 


More good news: Economic progress in Oklahoma isn't limited 
to metropolitan areas. Progressive smaller communities have 
launched industrial development authorities, built business parks 
and new buildings, and opened their doors to new companies. 

Thanks to its people, Oklahoma works* 
And has truly become a business 

DECISION WE ALL CAN LIVE IN* 



LET US TELL YOU MORE ABOUT OKLAHOMA'S 
PROSPEROUS ECONOMIC CLIMATE OR HOW 

Department of Commerce programs can 

BENEFIT YOUR BUSINESS* VISIT OUR WEBSITE 
AT WWW*LQCATEOK.COM, CONTACT US BY 
PHONE AT t-800-588-5959, OR BY E-MAIL 
AT INFO@ODOC.STATE,OK.US, 



OKLAHOMA. 


A BUSINESS DECISION YOU CAN LIVE IN. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, CONTACT: OKLAHOMA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
P.O. Box 26980 * Oklahoma City, OK 73126-0980* 1-800-583-5959 
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Bartlesville 

Expansions, relocations 



M any Oklahoma towns started out 
as oil-boom towns in Indian Ter¬ 
ritory, but Bartlesville was the first. In 
1897, the Nellie Johnstone No. 1, the 
first commercial oil well in Oklahoma 
came in, and an oil kingdom was born. 

Oil has been very good to Bartlesville, 
and the corporate presence of interna¬ 
tional oil giant Phillips Petroleum Com¬ 
pany is perhaps the greatest evidence of 
that fact. The company continues to 
maintain its world headquarters in 
Bartlesville. Phillips’s presence has pro¬ 
vided a firm economic footing for the city, 
but Bartlesville still has weathered its share 
of ups and downs, often coinciding with 
the rise and fall of domestic oil prices. 

To diversify its economy and continue 
to grow, city leaders and residents passed 
a one-quarter cent sales tax several years 
ago, earmarking money for economic de¬ 
velopment. Then, In 1996, the city and 
the chamber of commerce partnered to 
form the Bartlesville Development Cor¬ 
poration (BDC) to agressively pursue eco¬ 
nomic growth. 

w We’ve been fortunate to have a city 
council and leaders within the commu¬ 
nity that understand the importance of 
economic development and the need to 
be proactive to recruit and retain indus¬ 


try,” said Jim Fram, BDC President and 
Chief Executive Officer. 

In addition to recruiting new business, 
The BDC has an active business reten¬ 
tion and expansion program which 
monitors the pulse of existing compa¬ 
nies. The BDC also loans monies to new 


Bartie^ville- 



and existing com¬ 
panies based on 
payroll projections 
and the number of 
jobs created. If the com¬ 
pany meets projections, the loan is' 
turned into a grant, which doesn't have 
to be repaid. 

These efforts appear to be paying off. A 
variety of firms have responded to BDC 
programs and have relocated to or ex¬ 
panded in Bartlesville. Among manufac¬ 
turing newcomers to town are Springs 
Industries, a pillow manufacturer, and 
Components Manufacturing Company 
(CMC), a producer of heating and air 
conditioning components. 

Those aren’t the only companies to 
locate or expand in the area in recent 
years. Superior Companies, a metal 


manufacturer, recently announced an 
expansion that will result in 39 new jobs 
and an additional payroll of S1.2 million. 
T he BDC also has been successful in re¬ 
taining divisions of ABB, a Swiss-based 
company that designs, manufactures and 
sells electronic measurement and control 
systems to the oil and gas industry. 

Perhaps the crowning achievement of 
the BDC, however, is not a project typi¬ 
cally associated with an economic devel¬ 
opment organization. In 1998, the U.S. 
Department of Energy closed its 
Bartlesville-based National Institute for 
Petroleum and Energy Research. The 
DOE gave the city a choice—either the 
DOE would transfer the buildings to the 
General Services Administration, or the 
city could revitalize them for new busi¬ 
nesses. That’s what Bartlesville did, and 
today the complex is home to the national 
headquarters of the Delaware Tribe of I n- 
dians and two oil-related firms, R.I.. 
Clampitt and Associates and TransTech 
Laboratories Inc. 

"Bartlesville is a great 
place to locate a new busi¬ 
ness,” Fram said. "We re¬ 
ally have a diversified 
economy and a great qual¬ 
ity of life. We’re also fortu¬ 
nate to have progressive 
leaders who know what it 
takes to keep the economy 
growing. I think our recent achievements 
are evidence of that fact.” 
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We fuel over a million cars a day. Produce billions of pounds 

OF PLASTIC RESINS EACH YEAR. AND SEARCH FOR AND DEVELOP OIL AND 

NATURAL GAS AROUND THE GLOBE ... 

But we’re especially proud to be from Oklahoma — born and 

raised in Bartlesville since 1917. 



More than 80 years ago, Frank Phillips came to 
Indian Territory intent on finding oil. Through 
hard work and determination, he built a 
company that today does business in 33 
countries — a company built upon honesty and 
integrity, a company known as a good business 


partner, and a company committed to the 
communities in which it operates. Frank Phillips 
helped define the “Oklahoma style,” and we’re 
proud to carry on his tradition. That’s what 
makes us The Performance Company. 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
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Lawton Fort Sill 

Cultural and economic diversity 
fuel Lawton Fort Sill’s growth 


C omanche County is a land of 1 sur¬ 
prises, Nestled in an area that looks 
like a slice of Montana relocated south 
is Oklahoma's third-largest city* one of 
the top Army posts in the world and a 
vibrant local economy that drives the 
southwest corner of the state. An inex¬ 
pensive cost of living and a low-cost 
business environment, combined with 
an industrious, educated workforce 
and an entrepreneurial spirit continue 
to fuel growth in and around the city 


of Lawton Fort Silk 

The area is nor some dusty mirage 
on the Great Plains, hut a thriving out¬ 
post where cultural and industrial va¬ 
riety continue co shape the future. It is 
also noted for scenic beauty: the rocky 
Wichita Mountains form a majestic 
backdrop to the community. 

“There's so much diversity here,” 
said Marilyn Feaver, president and 
chief executive officer of the Lawton 
Fort Sill Chamber of Commerce and 


Industry, “fm not sure our own citi¬ 
zens even recognize the uniqueness of 
our population,” 

The military presence, which in¬ 
cludes the largest field artillery com¬ 
plex in the free world, creates a stable 
economic component for the area. 
Fort Sill serves as a conduit for indus¬ 
try and individuals. Not only do mili¬ 
tary retirees join rhe local workforce, 
but active duty personnel and their 
spouses also provide an infusion of 
energy and ideas to the community. 
“It's an incredible plus,” Feaver said, 
“It's such a positive part of the com¬ 
munity.” 

Those newcomers often bring high 
levels at education and world experi¬ 
ence, 1 hey then add it to a rich cul¬ 
tural broth that includes Native 
American, east-Asian and central-Eu- 
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ropean influences, to name a few. To- 
gether, they give the city of more than 
100,000 an international flavor. 
“Once people come to the area, they 
find the cost of living to be low and the 
quality of life to be high, and they 
stay, 5 ’ Feaver said, “Your dollar goes a 
lot farther here." 

Once here, newcomers join a 
workforce that carries vestigial influ¬ 
ences of the area’s pasr. A strong back- 
ground in farming and 
ranching, which contin¬ 
ues to this day, and the 
military influence, make ^ ^ ^ 

Lawton Forr Sill the sort of city where 
early to bed and early to rise is a way 
of life. 

“When you have a history of work¬ 
ing on the farm or serving in the mili¬ 
tary, you get used to getti ng up early in 
the morning,” Feaver said. “It s not 
unusual to see the streets busy at 5 a.m. 
This is the earliest starring community 
1 have ever seen.” 

Getting a jump on the rest of the 
world seems to be paying dividends. 
Feaver said Lawton Fort Sill’s growth 
has kept pace with the national 
economy, picking up in the last five 
years as companies have looked for ex¬ 
pansion locations. And when compa¬ 
nies choose the area, they aren’t com¬ 
ing because of lavish financial incen¬ 
tive packages. Yes, the community has 
inexpensive electrical power, a plenti¬ 
ful water supply, and growth to the 
east and west, Feaver said, but it main¬ 
tains the frugality of the people who 
settled the area when it was nothing 
more than a hilly frontier, 

“We’re focused on continual im¬ 
provement,” Feaver said. “When a 
company comes here, we are looking at 
what will help them, which will help us 
in the long run. We’ve found that a 
company’s number one priority is a 
quality work force. The exceptionally 
strong work ethic exhibited by our la¬ 


bor force is one of the reasons that the 
world’s largest producer of radial pas¬ 
senger tires is located in Lawton Fort 
Sill. Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com¬ 
pany has Invested nearly a half billion 
dollars in their facility since first break¬ 
ing ground in 1977.” 

The Goodyear plant’s nearly 2,500 
employees make it the largest private 
employer in the area, but it is not 
alone. Cameron University, medical 



\ 


centers, large retailers and local schools 
each employ hundreds. The Republic 
Group recently invested $175 million 
to develop a national recycling center 
that opened in November. 

The Crusader Weapons System, a 
self-propelled howitzer that will re¬ 
place the U.S. Army’s Paladin, will be 
assembled on the outskirts of the corn- 
m un i ty, 

“We have a lot of entrepreneurs 
here, as well,” Feaver said. “There are 
an amazing number of high-technol¬ 
ogy companies located in our city. 
Many of these businesses are develop¬ 
ing to serve the defense support indus¬ 
try, but then are diversifying to serve 
the private sectors as well. In addition, 
Cameron Uni vers iry has taken a lead¬ 
ership role in developing an environ¬ 
ment that is conducive for high-tech 
business to grow and prosper. ’ 

Lawton Fort Sill’s position along 
Interstate 44 allows industry to take 
advantage of the heavily traveled corri¬ 
dor. The route links Lawton Fort Sill 
with Wichita Falls and the Texas mar¬ 
ket to the south, and Oklahoma City 
and markets to the north and east via 


Interstates 35 and 40, Feaver said. 

“Another great asset is our airport,” 
Feaver said. “With 8,600 feet of run¬ 
way, it can accommodate a lor of dif¬ 
ferent aircraft,” which is one of the rea¬ 
sons Lawton Fort Sill Municipal Air¬ 
port is one of the 1 5 largest employers. 
Easy access to a mature infrastructure 
also adds conveniences for people liv¬ 
ing near Lawton Fort Sill. With four- 
lane highways connecting to the city 
from the four points of the compass, 
its neither a joke nor a boast to com¬ 
ment that all roads lead to Lawton 
Fort Sill, Feaver said. 

“We think about distance to 
work in minutes, not in miles,” 
Feaver said. A person living more 
than 30 miles out of town, for in¬ 
stance, could easily drive into the 
center of the city in less than 30 min¬ 
utes, she said. 

Be s I d es a n abs e n ce o f b i g-c i r y t ra f fi c 
headaches, Lawton Fort Sill’s quality 
of life is e n ha n ced by ot her a 11 r i b utes. 
The city lays claim ro a top-notch sym¬ 
phony, an outstanding historical col¬ 
lection at the Museum of the Great 
Plains, and the rugged beauty of the 
nearby Wichita Mountains Wildlife 
Refuge. 

“An yo ne ca n s h o w y o u a n industrial 
sice ora building,” Feaver state. “But it 
is things like the philharmonic and the 
museums that add to the quality of life 
in a community.” 
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Mary Barber of Dover* Oklahoma* is one of ten women portrayed in "Through Our Grandmothers* Eyes; interviews and Photo¬ 
graphs of the Women Who Settled Oklahoma*" an exhibit depicting the day-to-day lives of pioneer women during the settlement 
of Oklahoma. Each over the age of eighty-five, the women were photographed by Jana Birchum in 1989; the exhibit continues to be 
among the most popular educational programs supported by the Oklahoma Museum Association (405/424-7757). "Through Our 
Grandmothers* Eyes" will be on display at the Cherokee Strip Museum in Perry from February 2 to 23, Located at 2617 Fir Street* 
museum hours are 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Tuesday through Friday and 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Saturday. Free admission. (580) 336-2405. 


EDMOND 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

University of Central Oklahoma Mitchell Hall 
Jan 12: Richard Scarry's Busytown. Jan 16: 
Concert Series—Symphonasaurus. Jan 18: 
President's Concert Series—Tap Dogs. Feb 8: 
Beauty and the Beast. Feb 18,19: Patricia 
Wise—Opera Guest Artist. (405) 974-2513 
Jan 1-Mar 11 Varian Fry—Assignment Res¬ 
cue: 1940-41, Historical Society Museum, 
(405) 340-0078 

Jan 7-9 Eagle Watch, Arcadia Lake, (405) 359- 
4573 

Jan 21 Oklahoma City Philharmonic Comes 
to Edmond, Edmond North High School, 


(405) 340-4481 

Feb 5-18 Youth Impressions* Community 
Center, (405) 340-4481 

Feb 20 Frigid 5-Miler Run* Mitchell Park, 
(405) 359-4630 

ENID 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Jan 14,15 Agrifest, Chisholm Trail Expo Cen 
ter, (580) 237-1390 

Feb 4-6, 10-12 Eating Raoul, Gaslight The¬ 
atre, (580) 234-2307 

Feb 5,6 George Massey* Baritone & Susan 
Peterson, Soprano Concert* Enid Sym¬ 
phony Center, (580) 237-9646 


Feb 6 Tech Expo 2000* Autry Technology 
Center, (580) 242-2750 

MUSKOGEE 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Civic Center 425 Boston, Jan 3-8: Shrine Clas¬ 
sic Basketball Tournament, Feb 21-23: Reg I 
Science Fair. Feb 22: Kiwanis Chili Day, 

(918) 682-9131 

Fairgrounds 1444 S Cherokee. Jan 1: Bull Ex¬ 
plosion. Feb 11,12: Multicultural Rodeo. Feb 
18,19: Local Jr, Livestock Show. Feb 23-26: 
County Jr, livestock Show. (918) 684-6359 

Jan 15 Martin Luther King Jr. Day Parade* 

Citywide, (918) 684-6359 
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6104 East 71st Street 

T u l s A 

(918) 492-7767 
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Flavors... thefinest 


Pluto by Den Sibley 


t > A 

For your I* KEE Visitors Guide, 
call (800) 558-3311 


„Fpr the discriminating traveler 


Make one of Oklahoma's most 
treasured historic dwellings vour 
Tulsa headquarters for business or 
pleasure lravel. 

Enjoy afternoon refreshments, a 
luxurious guesi room anti a hearty 
American breakfast all within easy 
access to Tulsa’s downtown business 
district. Utica Square shopping, and 
Phi]brook and Gilcreasc Museums. 


dining experience 
in Tulsa. 

The freshest ingredients, 
prepared wilh unique 
combinotions of tastes, 
textures and oroma, 
make dining with 
iisq most 
Tlavarful" event. 


McBimey Mansion 


1414 S. Galwston. Tblsa, OK 74127 
(918) 585-3234 • Fax (918) 585-9377 




A 7i>it Banbury Cross for live kiest 

V bi apednJty chiklnenk clothing, 
toys, furniture, bedding and nursery 
design. Ax always, we offer a Baby 
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Registry and courtesy gill wrap. 
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Wnr fc Toys 



5800 8. Lcwb, Ttittt * (918) 749-620J 



Visit our new location at 


Cell’s Pipe 
S>J)oppe, tub. 

"Fine Cigars at Fair Prices” 

Oklahoma's Oldest Pipe Shop 
with the widest selection 

Mail orders welcome. 

Call for free catalog* 

2002 Utka Square, Tulsa 74114 
1918) 742-4996 ■ 1800) 886-4996 
The Farm (918) 600 0092 


The Farm, 51 st & Sheridan 


www, ted spipeshop.com 
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An Oklahoma 
pioneer woman 
fights for what she 
believes in most. 


■‘We carmor help hut come 
away from this book with ;i 
deeper understanding of 
ourselves and our huiruuiity. “ 
- N, Scott Momaday, Pulitzer 
Prize-winning author of 
House Made of Dawn 


“Remnants of Glory is an 
ex i raord inaty achievem ent 7 
- Earl Hamper, it. creator of 
The Waltons 


Remnants of Glory 
ISBN; 0967313104, 338 pages, $14,95 
Available in bookstores, or From 

HAWK Vu hUshing Group 

www T haw kpuh.com 

(877) HAWK PUB 
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Brijal Registry 
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iFVtmi Door Parking 
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5800 8* Lewis, Tulsa *918-747-2531 























































CALENDAR 


Love Is Not Because 

Love is not Because 
Love is not Although 
Not When will it be 
Or 1 told you so. 

Love is not Perhaps 
Love is not Until 
Not I think I may 
But 1 know I will. 

—Ruth F, Boorstin 

Ruth Frankel Boorstin is the wife of 
Tulsa notjVe and noted historian Daniel 
Boorstin. They live in Washington, D.C. 


Jan 29 Art Auction, St, Joseph's School. (918} 
683-0932 

Feb 4~13 The Curious Savage, Muskogee 
Little Theatre, (918} 683-4901 

Feb 21-27 Motor Speedway Car Show, Ar¬ 
rowhead Mall, (918) 683-4100 

Feb 24-27 Seven Brides for Seven Broth¬ 
ers, High School, (918) 6B4-3750 

NORMAN 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Firehouse Arts Center 444 S Flood. Jan 8- 
Feb 13: Alan Burris—Ceramic Scuplture & 
Leonore Jet ley—Fiber Art Exhibit. Feb 19- 
Mar 19: Charles Lawton- Brain —Jewelry Ex¬ 
hibit. (405) 329-4523 

Tribes Gallery 307 E Main, Jan 8-Feb 19: 
Beading Class for Beginners. Jan 11: Kiowa 
Cradleboards, (405) 552-3803 

Jan 22-March 12 School of Art Faculty 
Exhibition, Fred Jones Jr. Museum of Art, 
(405) 325-3272 

Feb 6-27 First Americans, First Oklaho¬ 
mans: Indian People, Jacobson House 
Native Art Center, (405) 366-1667 

ON THE STAGE 

Catlett Music Center 500 W Boyd, Jan 13: 
Martin Luther King Jr. Day Celebration, Jan 
21: Masala Series. Jan 23: Sutton Series— 
Carolyn Bremer. (405) 325-4101 

Sooner Theatre T 01 E Main. Jan 15: Melba 
Moore. Feb 25.26: Sooner Follies, (405) 
321-8091 


Jan 20-23 Young Choreographers' Show¬ 
case, Rupel Jones Theatre, (405) 325-4101 
Feb 3-6,10-13 The Little Foxes, Weitzenhoffer 
Theatre, (405) 325-5321 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Jan 1-8 Winterfest, Downtown, (405) 360-1162 

Jan 15,16 Antique Sale Flea Market, Cleve¬ 
land County Fairgrounds. (405) 360-2581 
Feb 12 Fourth Annual Doc Tate Nevaquaya 
Southwestern Gala, Oklahoma Memorial 
Union, (405) 325-7372 

Feb 19 18th Annual Chocolate Festival, 

OU Commons Restaurant, (405) 329-4523 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

City Arts Center 3000 General Pershing 
Blvd. Jan 1-15: Perceptions—Dennis R 
Johnson 8 Patrick Synar, Jan 29-Feb 19: 
Annual Invitational Feb 19: Cafe City Arts. 
(405) 951-0000 

Int’l Photography Hall of Fame & Museum 

Omniplex. Jan 1-29: Nicholas Orzio’s Be¬ 
ginnings—images of Occupied Japan, Jan 
1-Feb 11: Rocky Mountain Alpine Expo¬ 
sures, (405) 424-4055 

Nat 1 ! Cowboy Hail of Fame 1700 NE 63rd St. 
Jan 1-Feb 28: Ralph Russell Doubleday: 
Rodeo's First Professional Photographer. 
Jan 15-Feb 28: Winter Camp: Honoring the 
Legacy—Contemporary Expressions of 
Oklahoma Tribal Art, (405) 478-2250 
Oklahoma City Art Museum 3113 General 
Pershing Bivd. Jan 1-9: Treasures of De¬ 
ceit—Archaeology & the Forger's Craft. Jan 
20-Feb 28: Roadworks—Photographs S. 
Words by Linda McCartney. (405) 946-4477 
Feb 20-Mar 12 Darnell Gepford Exhibi¬ 
tion, Norick Art Center, (405) 521-5226 

ON THE STAGE 

Oklahoma Children’s Theatre City Arts 
Center. Jan 14: Trout Fishing in America— 
Children's Concert. Jan 15: Family Concert, 
Jan 27-Feb 11: The Mischief Makers. (405) 
951-0011 

Oklahoma City University 2501 N Blackwelder. 
Jan 22: Faces, Kirkpatrick Theatre. Feb 4,5: 
Shakespeare’s Clowns, Kirkpatrick Theatre. 
(405) 521-5227 

Rose State College Performing Arts The¬ 
ater 6000 N Trosper Dr, Jan 9: Ozark Jubi¬ 
lee. Jan 14,15: Classic Concerts, Folk Tates 
and Legends. Jan 18-23: Max Morath— 
Living a Ragtime Life, Jan 26: Statler Broth¬ 
ers, Jan 28,29: Steve Allen/OKC Philhar¬ 
monic Pops Concerts, Feb 11.12: Italian In¬ 
fluence, Feb 15-20: Annie. (405) 733-7960 
Stage Center 400 West Sheridan, Jan 19-23: 
The Foreigner, Feb 11,12: Winter Tales 


Storytelling Festival, (405) 270-4801 

Jan 26-Feb19 Arsenic & Old Lace, Jewel 
Box Theatre. (405) 521-1786 
Feb 4 Life & Times of the Buffalo Soldier— 
Dinner Theater, Nat I Cowboy Hall of Fame, 
(405) 478-2250 

RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

Jan 13-15 inf l Finals Rodeo, State Fair¬ 
grounds, (405) 948-6700 
Feb 5-Mar 31 Thoroughbred Racing, 

Remington Park, (405) 424-1000 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Myriad Botanical Gardens Reno & Robinson. 
Jan 21-Apr 30: Plant Odyssey—2000 & Be¬ 
yond. Feb 1 -29: Birdhouse Competition. Feb 
5,12,19: Crystal Bridge Tour Guide Training. 
(405) 297-3995 

Myriad Convention Center t Myriad Gar¬ 
dens. Jan 1,2: Continental Antique Show. 
Jan 7-9: Darryl Starbird's Nafl Rod & Cus¬ 
tom Car Show. Jan 13-16: RV Show. Jan 23: 
Stars on Ice, Feb 11; Blue-collar Comedy 
Extravaganza Starring Jeff Fox worthy, Feb 
18-20: indoor Fun Fair. (405) 297-3000 
Omniplex 2100 NE 52nd St. Jan 1 - June 30: 
Everest at QmniDome Theater. Jan 10-Feb 
21: Clean Air Plants. Feb 11-13: Annual 
Children's Concert. Feb 11 -Augusl 27: Re¬ 
member the Children: Daniel’s Story. (405) 
602-6664 

Feb 17-20 Oklahoma Tackle Show, State 
Fairgrounds, (405) 943-3800 

LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 

Nafl Cowboy Hall of Fame l 700 NE 63rd Si, 
Jan 18.Feb 15: Tuesdays at Sundown. Jan 
22,Feb 26: Saturdays for Kids. (405) 478- 
2250 


Reconciliation 

Such a sturdy thing-the heart 
Squeeze it and it flies apart. 

Stamp it down and up it springs 
Silence it and still it sings. 

In the twinkling of an eye 
Ready for another try. 

— Ruth F. Boorstin 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

FREE DEBT RELIEF 

Not a loan. Not bankruptcy, tower payments and 
interest instantly. Private. Call Amerix now. 

(800) 847-5912 (ext. 4252). 

FINANCIAL OPTIONS 
Purchasing Owner-Financed mortgages. 

Call tor a free quote. Chickasha, OK 
(800) 819’2430. 

JEFF MCCORMICK, DDS 
Fourteen years dental implant services. Ten years 
teaching. Crown, bridge, and restorative 
dentistry. OKC, OK (405) 232-0303. 


MUSEUMS AND SHOPS 

INTER-TRIBAL DESIGNS 

Native American-made jewelry. Concho belts, 
Kachina's, one-of-a-kind Christmas ornaments. 
GKC* OK [405) 943-7935. 

JASMINE MORAN CHILDREN'S MUSEUM 
Exhibits and outdoor play area. Great hands-on 
fun! Tuesday-Saturday 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 pm.* 
Sunday I :G0 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. Seminole, OK 
(405) 382-0950. 


RESTAURANTS 

PETE'S PLACE 

Family-style Italian cuisine* served in unselfish 
portions. Microbrewery* banquet facilities. 
Krebs* OK (918) 423-2042 


OKLAHOMA 

TODAY 

THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 


CLASSIFIED RATES 

IX 3X 6X 

$4.00 $3.50 $3.00 

Rates are per word per issue. Abbreviations and 
zip codes count as one word. Hyphenated words 
count as two words. 

To reserve your classified call (800) 777-1793* or 
mail your classified with payment to: Classified 
Department, Oklahoma Today. P.O, Box 53384, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73 1 52, 


PONCA CITY 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Forman Theatre 104 E Grand. Jan 21: Harpsi¬ 
chordist, John Paul with Shawn Leopard. 
Jan 28-30, Feb 4.5: When You Cornin’ 
Back. Red Ryder? Feb 18: Byron Berlins 
Band. Feb 26: Oak Ridge Boys Concert. 
(580) 765-0943 

Feb 5 Groundhog Run, Lake Ponca Shelter 
House. (580) 765-7855 

Feb 6-27 Membership Art Show* Art Center. 
(580) 765-0746 

TULSA 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Alexandre Hogue Gallery College Avenue & 
Fifth Street. Jan 21: The Printmakers, Feb 
25: Artist Showing—Peng and Chi Sculpture 
& Painting. (918)631-2202 
Philbrook Museum of Art 2727 S Rockford. 
Jan 1-Feb 27: Collecting fora New Century: 
Contemporary Art at Philbrook. Jan t -Mar 
26: The Hollywood Portraits of George 
Hurrell. Jan 9-Jun 11; Gods, Saints, & He¬ 
roes: Prints from the Permanent Collection. 
(918)749-7941 

Jan 1-Feb 27 Gifts of Pride and Love: 
Kiowa & Comanche Lattice Cradles, 

Gilcrease Museum, (918) 596-2700 

Feb 1-Apr 16 Needle Lace Exhibit* Inti Linen 
Registry Foundation. (918) 622-5223 

ON THE STAGE 

Heller Theater 5328 S Wheeling, Jan 14: 
Laughing Matter Improv—Freeze Out 2000. 
Jan 22,23,27-29: Einstein & The Polar Bear 
by Tom Griffin. (918) 746-5065 
Trinity Episcopal Church 501 S Cincinnati, 
Jan 4: Organist Michael Bedford. Jan 11: Pia¬ 
nist Barbara Geary. Jan 18: Goodwin- Maher, 
Piano Duo. Jan 25: Organist Edwin Day. Feb 
t: Organist Fred Elder* Feb 8: Pianist Arthur 
Hart. Feb 15: Organist Bruce Barber. Feb 22: 
Pianist Amy Cleek, Feb 29: Tulsa Opera Pre- 
views—Manot. (918) 582-4128 
Tulsa Performing Arts Center 110 E 2nd St. 
Jan 7,8: Pops III Concert—Ben E, King, Jan 
8: Richard Scarry’s Busytown. Jan 13: 
Chamber Classics II. Jan 19,20: Gaelic 
Storm. Jan 22: Masterworks III—Searals, 
Allen. & Rivera. Jan 23: Lollipops II, Jan 25- 
30: Buddy: The Buddy Holly Story. Jan 27- 
30: Beethoven Festival, Jan 28-Feb 5: Cross¬ 
ing Delancey, Feb 3: Coffee Classics II, Feb 
4 r 5: Pops IV—Marvin Hamlishch, Feb 11-13: 
Tulsa Ballet—Lady of the Camellias, Feb 11 - 
19: The Glass Menagerie. Feb 12: Alice in 
Wonderland. Feb 19: Masterworks IV—Rob¬ 
ert McDuffie, Feb 20: Trinity Irish Dance Gorm 
pany. (918) 596-7111 


Feb 18 Flash Cadillac with the Sinfoma, 

Pace Theater, (91S) 595-7777 

RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

Jan 20-23 Longhorn World Championship 
Rodeo, Convention Center, (615) 876-1016 
Feb 12 NEOSHA Horse Show, Expo Square, 
(918) 251-5788 

INDIAN EVENTS 

Feb 18-20 Indian Art Festival, Greenwood 
Cultural Center, (918) 838-3875 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

Feb 5 BabyFest 2000, Convention Center, 
(918)596-7177 

Feb 26,27 Book Fair & Market, Holland Hall 
School, (918)481-1111 

RUNS, RIDES, & WALKS 

Feb 19 Twelve-Kilometer Walk, LaFortune 
Park. (918)481-171 Q 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Expo Square 21st & Pittsburgh, Jan 6-8: Chili 
Bowl Midget Nationals. Jan 24-30: Boat* 
Sport. & Travel Show. Feb 11-13: Darryl 
Starbird s Nat’l Rod & Custom Car Show. 
(918)744-1113 

Jan 1-23 Bridal Fashions Exhibit* Promenade 
Mali, (918)622 5223 

Feb 26 Violet Show* Tulsa Garden Center. 
(918) 746-5125 

LECTURES & WORKSOPS 

Tulsa Garden Center 2435 S Peoria, Jan 
19: Brown Bag Lunch Lecture—Garden 
Design. Feb 3,10,17.24: Creating a Stylish 
Garden. Feb 16: Brown Bag Lunch Lec¬ 
ture—Jump Sian for Spring Gardening. 
(918) 746-5125 

WOODWARD 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Josie Adams Cultural Centre 818 Mam Si 

Jan 1-26: Everything I Say Here Is Straight 
and True. Feb 10: Have a Heart Auction. (580) 
256-7120 

Feb 1-29 Fine Arts Competition & Show* Plains 
Indians & Pioneers Museum, (580) 256-6136 
Feb 5 Yesterday—A Tribute to the Beatles, 
Woodward Arts Theatre, (580) 256-7120 
Feb 18,19 Bluegrass Winter Jam, Northwest 
inn, (580) 995-3147 

OUT & ABOUT 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Gardiner Art Gallery Stillwater, Jan 10-Feb 9: 
Anticipating the Dawn—Native American 
Women Artists. Feb 14-Mar 22: Julie Green 
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RED CARPET COUNTRY 


Byron fish hatchery 

March - Water Gardening 
for Wildlife 

June 10 - Fish Management 
in NW Oklahoma 

July a - National Butterfly 
Count 

Sept. 16 - Bowhunting 
Certification 

Oct. 28 - An Evening with 

Bats 

Nov. 11 - Wild Turkey 

Management 



fours alsd 
available 


Byron Fish Hatchery 
& Watchable Wildlife Area 

( 580 ) 474-2663 


Red Carpet Country 


Summer Bat 
Watching 



is Wildlife Country 


[fi§ • Museums 


Drawer B, Alva, OK 7,1717 
(800) 447-2698 
www,redGaipetoc Hmfry.com 
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$8 Adults 
S3 Youth 


( 405 ) 521-4616 
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Saturday, 
January 22, 2000 

9 a.m. * 3 p.m. 

l } 

• Live Eagle 
Exhibits 

• Guided Eagle 
Viewing 
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A 
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q sched^re of even-fj 
contact ihG Xaw leka 
AmocIqMcki 

(580) 7629494 or 
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License Tags 

Now available at local tag agencies 



$2500 




O K L A l-i OMA 
AN AMERICAN ORIGINAL 


Trout Season at Thompson Park 

Doc Gardner Memorial College Rodeo 

AMBUCS Demolition Derby 

Pioneer Day Country and Western Concert 

Pioneer Day FRCA Rodeo 

Pioneer Day Celebration 

Western Arts and Crafts Sliow 

Btbauer Saddle Rronc School 

Guymon Ranch Rodeo 

Old Fashioned Fourth Celebration 

Corn Stalk: Guymon's version of Woodstock 


January i “April 30, 2000 

April 7-9, 2000 

April 28, 2000 

April 29, 2000 

May 4-7, 2000 

May 6, 2000 

May 6-7, 2000 

May 12-13. 2000 

June 28, 2000 

July 4, 2000 

July 15. 2000 












































CiaoY’all! 


Since 1925, Pete’s Place of 
Krebs—Oklahoma's Little Italy—has 
delighted diners with fresh, family- 
style Italian Cuisine served in 
unselfish portions. Come see why 
Pete's Place has been an Oklahoma 
landmark for three generations. 

•Microbrewery 
•Perfect for tour groups 
•Banquet facilities for up to 250 


/oiruty ytifld 9taUAn zuUatu 


Open Mon-Sat 4pm • Sunday Noon 
(918) 423-2042 • Fax (918) 413-7859 



Revisit the 
Middle Ages 

Imagine knights of olde. ladies faire. 
secret passageways, dungeons and 
medieval forests. A fantasy world of 
blazing torches, inviting courtyards, 
waterfalls, moats and towers. You've 
just imagined the Castle of Muskogee, 
one of Green Count's greatest attractions. 

•30.0(K) square-foot castle 
•Reopening in February to the Public 
•Family Oriented Atmosphere 
•Available for private events 

till 

3400 Fern Mountain Road 
Muskogee, OK 74401 
(918) 687-3625 • 1-800-439-0658 
www.thecastle.org 



Oklahoma’s Largest 
Show of Arts, Crafts, 
Antiques, Collectibles 


Be charmed into a world of heir¬ 
looms—past and future—and view a 
myriad of quality art and handcrafted 
item. Sure to surprise and delight! 


February 11, 12 & 13 
Oklahoma City Fairgrounds 
NW 10th at Slay Avenue 




For show information, call 
(800) 755-5488 or (405) 632-2652 



OKC Winter 
Boat Show 

January 28, 29,30 and February 4,5,6 

Oklahoma State Fairgrounds 
Oklahoma City. OK 
4pm-10pm Fridays • 10am-10pm Saturdays 
Noon-6pm Sundays 

Four buildings full of the of the newest 
boats, personal watercraft, and accessories. 
100 booths, prize giveaways, safety classes, 
trout pond and much more! 

|3l 

BDRT SHOW 1 -* 

Presented bv _ 

_. . ( i r r = ) 

OKC MAT DEALERS ASSOCIATION 

Produced by NCLCgl 

For more information, call (405) 3254)755 



United Scottish Clans of Oklahoma 
and the City of Midwest City 
proudlv present the 5th Annual 

USCO Scottish 
Heritage Festival 2000 

Sat., March 25 9am - 5pm 
Ceilidh (Party) 7pm 
Sun.. March 26 9am - 4pm 
Kirkin (Church) 9am 

Joe B. Barnes Regional Park 
Midwest City, OK 

•Scottish Food Clans 
•Highland Dancers 
•Pipe Bands 
•Celtic Music 
•Scottish Country Dancers 
•Children's Activities 

(405) 737-4962 
www.oklahomascots.org 


Open vour doors 

160,000 

visitors! 



Advertise in Oklahoma 
Today's Travel Planner section 
and reach more than 160,000 
upscale travelers. It’s easy to 
advertise: just 
send us a color 
photo, copy, and 
your company logo, and we'll 
do all the rest! 

Contact an Oklahoma Today 
advertising sales representative 
by calling (405) 521-2496 or 
(800) 111- 


OK1AHOMA 

TOM' 

THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 





































CALENDAR 


Art Exhibition. Feb 14-Mar 22: Patrick Synar 
Exhibition, (405) 744-6016 

Mabee-Gerrer Museum of Art Shawnee. Jan 
15-Mar 19; Stitches of Time—A Quilt Show. 
Jan 22 Jul 9: The Beaded Object. (405) 878- 
5300 

Price Tower Arts Center Bartlesville, Jan 1-9: 
Bruce Goff—Architect, Artist, & Collector. 
Jan 14-April 2: Athletes—The Essence of 
Action. (918) 336-4949 

Jan f-Apr 30 History of the Town Fire De¬ 
partment Sand Springs Museum, Sand 
Springs, (918)246-2604 
Feb 2-23 Through Our Grandmothers" 
Eyes, Cherokee Strip Museum, Perry, (580) 
336-2405 

ON THE STAGE 

Byron Berline’s Double Stop Fiddle Shop & 
Music Hall Guthrie. January 1: New Year's 
Day Night. Jan 15: Eddie & Martha Adcock 
with the Byron Berlin© Band. Jan 29: Byron 
Berline Band. February 12: Barbecue & Blue- 
grass. Feb 26: Byron Berline Band, (405) 
282-6646 

Jan 18 Alice in Wonderland, Center for Per¬ 
forming Arts, Tahlequah, (918) 458-2158 
Jan 28,29, Feb 4,5 Pruning the Family 
Tree—A Dinner Theatre, Elk's Golf & 
Country Club. Duncan, (580) 252-8331 
Feb 4-19 The Octette Bridge Club, Commu¬ 
nity Theater, Lawton, (580) 355'1600 
Feb 10-20 Dial M for Murder, Boomiown 
Theater, Drum right, (918) 352-2236 
Feb 11-19 Proposals, Little Theatre, 
Shawnee, (405) 275 2805 
Feb 11-20 Arsenic & Old Lace, Community 
Playhouse, Broken Arrow, (918) 258-0077 
Feb 11 -20 Critics" Choice, Stage Door Com¬ 
munity Theatre, Yukon, (405) 681 -5263 
Feb 17-19 Everyman, Cameron University, 
Lawton, (580) 581-2346 

Feb 17-20,24-27 A Flea in Her Ear. Town & 
Gown Theatre, Stillwater, (405) 372-9122 
Feb 18-20,24-26 Will Rogers Follies, South¬ 
west Playhouse, Clinton, (580) 323-2222 
Feb 18-26 Hillbilly Women, Community The¬ 
ater, Sapulpa. (918) 227-2169 
Feb 18-26 Mary, Mary T Community Theatre. 

Cushing, (918) 225-4141 
Feb 26 Hello, Dolly!, High School, Idabel. 
(580) 286-3305 

INDIAN EVENTS 

Jan 28,29 Miami Tribe Indian Market and 
Stomp Dance* Ottawa-Peoria Cultural Cen¬ 
ter, Miami, (918) 542-1445 

RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

Jan 14-16 Triangle Horse Sales* Heart of 
Oklahoma Expo Center, Shawnee, (405) 
275-7020 


Feb 4,5 Bullnanza* Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-7433 

Feb 5-13 Horseracing* Blue Ribbon Downs, 
Sallisaw. (918)775-7771 
Feb 27,28 Cherokee County Jr. Livestock 
Show & Auction, Fairgrounds, Tahlequah, 
(918) 456-6163 

Feb 28-Mar 2 Payne County Jr. Livestock 
Show & Auction* Expo Center, Stillwater, 
(405)377-1275 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

Jan 20-22 Bluegrass Festival, Western Hills 
Guest Ranch, Wagoner, (405) 273-8578 
Jan 28 Mardi Gras* Hardy Murphy Coliseum, 
Ardmore, (580) 221-5118 
Feb 11,12 Chocolate Festival* The Meeting 
Place. McAlester. (918) 423-9910 
Feb 19 Oyster Fry Festival, Prather Brown 
School Cafeteria, Frederick, (580) 335-2126 
Feb 25,26 Fabulous February Bluegrass 
Festival* Fountainhead Resort, Eufaula, 
(800) 345-6343 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Chisholm Trail Museum Kingfisher. Jan 22: 
Luncheon & Victorian Fashion Show. Feb 12: 
Sweet Memories. (405) 375-5176 
Civic Center Elk City, Jan 15,16: Western Okla¬ 
homa Boat & Sport Show, (580) 243-2484 Feb 
4,5: Kiwanis Karrwal, (580) 225-0207 
Greenleaf State Park Braggs, Jan 15: Winter 
Waterfowl & Eagle Watch, Feb 12: Sweet¬ 
heart Party. (918) 487-7125 
Jan 1-Feb 28 Eagle Watch, Eagle Nest Cove. 

Fort Cobb, (405) 643-2249 
Jan 3-27 Watercolor Oklahoma, E J, Dunlap 
Center, Idabel, (580) 286-3305 
Jan 8 American Bald Eagle Tour* Sequoyah 
State Park, Wagoner, (918) 772-2108 
Jan 22 Winter Waterfowl & Eagle Watch, 
Tenkiiier State Park, Gore, (918) 489-5643 
Jan 29 Collectibles Show* Parks & Recre¬ 
ation Building, Sand Springs, (918) 246-2561 
Feb 6 MRS Chili Cook-off, Community Cen 
ter. Stigier, (918) 967-4319 
Feb 12 Valentine's Dance, Greenleaf State 
Park, Braggs, (918) 487-7125 
Feb 12*13 Home & Garden Show, Great 
Plains Coliseum, Lawton, (580) 355-2490 
Feb 12,13 Trout Derby* Blue River Hunting & 
Fishing Area, Tishomingo, (580) 371-2175 
Feb 24 Chuck Wagon Feed & Livestock 
Show, Fairgrounds, Perry, (580) 336-4684 
Feb 25-27 Oklahoma State Fiddlers Con¬ 
vention* Western Hills Lodge, Wagoner. 
(405) 789-3850 

Feb 26 The Wedding of a Millennium* Expo 
Center, McAlester, (918) 421-2011 
Feb 26*27 AMBUCS Better Living Show, 

Texas Company Living Show, Guymon, (580) 
338-2210 


RUNS* RIDES* & WALKS 

Jan 15 Greenleaf State Park Walk, Greenleaf 
State Park, Gore, (918) 481-1718 

LIVING HISTORY 

Jan 1-May 1 Roll One-Room School* City 
Park, Cheyenne, (580) 497-3318 
Jan 12-May 1 A Day at School, Rose Hill 
School, Perry, (580) 336-2405 
Feb 18,19 Bitter Creek Frontier Daze, Roman 
Nose State Resort Park. Walonga. (580) 623- 
7281 

Feb 18-20 Civil War Winter Encampment, 

Jim Thorpe Park, Yale, (918) 225-5860 

Feb 24-27 1830’s Fur Trade Rendezvous* 

Fort Towson Historic Site, Fort Towson, (580) 
873-2634 

LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 

Chisholm Trail Museum Kingfisher. Jan 15,Feb 
19: Tatting Workshop, Jan 29: Is It Junk or 
Treasure?—Workshop, (405) 375-5176 

Jan 29 Valentine Workshop & Luncheon* 

Thompson House, Tahlequah, (918) 457-5587 

Feb 5 Victorian Valentine Workshop* Fort 
Gibson Historic Site, Fort Gibson, (918) 478- 
4088 

For more Calendar listings* visit our 
website at www.oklahomatoday.com. 


Dotes and times ore subject to change; p/ease 
confirm before attending any event. The 
calendar is a free service pub/isbed on a 
space-available basis. To be considered, please 
mail a concise notice of the event (a separate 
page for each event) that indudes date, time, 
place, address, admission prices, and both a 
contact telephone number and a phone 
number that can be published , Notices must 
arrive at Oklahoma Today three calendar 
months prior to publication (Le. May-june 
events must arrive by February I j. Send to. 
Entertainment Calendar. Oklahoma Today , 

P.O. Box 53384, Oklahoma City , OK 73152 
or fax: (405) 522-4588 ; we cannot, however, 
take listings over the telephone . 

Oklahoma Today (ISSN 0030-1892) is 
published seven times a year: in January, 
February, March, May, July, September, and 
November by the State of Ok/cboma* 
Oklahoma Tourism and Recreation Depart¬ 
ment, 15 N. Robinson, Suite I00 t P.O. Box 
53384. Oklahoma City, OK 73102173152 , 
(405) 521-2496 or (800) 777-1793 
Subscription prices: $ 16.95 per year in U.S.* 
$26.95 per year outside US, U S, copyright 
2000 by Oklahoma Today. Periodical postage 
paid at Oklahoma City, OK t and additional 
entry offices* POSTMASTER. Send address 
changes to Oklahoma Today Circulation , P.O. 
Box 53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73/52. 
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F ALL THE WINTER DELIGHTS AVAILABLE TO HUMAN- 
kmd, I would rank the fireplace at least within the top 
three. I’ve even begged, pleaded, and now hopefully convinced 
my mother to avoid trading in the cumbersome old wood 
burner in favor of a new fangled artificial fireplace. Anyone who 
appreciates winter for a quality like this cannot afford to miss 
out on the wonderfully remote and romantic Eagle Creek Guest 
Cottages near Octavia. 

Nestled within the Kiamichi mountain range sit twelve log 
cabins featuring luxurious king-size beds, large lacuzzis for 
two, outdoor charcoal grills, and fully appointed kitchens with 
everything from coffeepots and salt and pepper shakers to dish¬ 
washers and paper towels. If the tube is on the agenda, satel¬ 
lite television and VCRs are provided in each cottage. 

The concept behind Eagle Creek is one of privacy and relax¬ 
ation, therefore, children under sixteen and pets are discour¬ 


aged. “We developed the cottages from our own experience,” 
says owner Jim Smedley. While raising three children near Dal¬ 
las, he and his wife LaVern—both from the Poteau area—at¬ 
tempted on occasion to escape the pressure of work and 
parenting but realized there were few exclusively adult desti¬ 
nations. “Only after we bought the property did we realize this 
was an opportunity to put something together that we were 
looking for.” Nowadays, the Smedleys run their ten-year-old 
business with son Joe and his wife Becky. 

Reservations at Eagle Creek Guest Cottages are required, and 
rates for two people run $125 during the week and bump up 
to $140 for Friday and Saturday nights (580/244-7597 or 
www.guestcottages.com). 

And the huge stone fireplaces? No need to haul your own 
wood or bring along the Duraflames—the Smedleys provide 
loads, with ricks of firewood delivered each day to the porch. 
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Another sign of great 
things to come. 



We have a new name—with the same commitment to quality and 
convenience you've come to expect from the Oklahoma Turnpike 
Authority. If you're driving through Oklahoma, we're there to 
make it a pleasant and safe trip. Introducing the Oklahoma 
Transportation Authority—your best traveling companion. 



Oklahoma Transportation Authority 
S aving Money, Time and Lives 



FORECAST CALLS FOR 


GLOBAL WARMING. 



Birr. Jack Frost may be nipping at your nose. But thanks to clean, safe, and efficient 


natural gas, he doesn ’I have to take a bile out of your budget. 


ik Oklahoma 
= m- natural 
Gas 

A Dr B l unri of CWf'CK 


Choose the Gas Advantage. And let it snow. Let it snow. Let it snow. 


PURE OKLAHOMA 



